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Eight books— 
Grades I to 
Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 
is presented in 


this New, 


Progressive 


Series of 


Art Books— 


CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


—original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 
scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, 
paints, and papers, common to every school. 


-a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every step of the work 
for each problem. 


Order 
School Supply Dealer 


your 


~ yey} eine 


FARM LIFE POSTERS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 


rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 604 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


Order frem your School Supply dealer 
MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


-a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 


In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 


Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 
50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
(State Grade) $3.75. 


NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO (5): 811 So. Wabash Avenue 


* * * * * * 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPARY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


* * * * * * 
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For a Simple 
Medium of Creative 
Art Expression... 

BRADLEY'S FINGER PAINT 


take to the restrain 


tT art w 


ea sweeping 
Suf- 


creamy consistency, 
1 washes off the hands 
omes from the 
Green, Blue, 


to b 
Six colors: 
Brown and Black. 


e used as it 
Red, Yellow, 


‘inger Pai 


Order from your nearest distributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress March 
3. 1879. 


Entered as Second-Class 


COPYRIGHT, 1944, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 


35c A COPY 
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He wont dodge this- 


The kid’ll be right there when his 
C. O. finally gives the signal .. . 
There'll be no time to think of 
better things to do with his life. THE 
KID’, IN IT FOR KEEPS—giving all 
he’s got, now! 
We've got to do the same. This is 


the time for us to throw in everything 
we've got. 


This is the time to dig out that 
extra hundred bucks and spend it 
for Invasion Bonds. 


Or make it $200. Or $1000. Or 
$1,000,000 if you can. There’s no 
ceiling on this one! 

The 5th War Loan is the biggest, 
the most vitally important financial 
effort of this whole War! 


Back the Mack /- BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SCHOOL IS OVER! 


Vivian G. GouLep 
School is over! Off we go! 
Vacation days are here, you know: 
Vacation days and days of fun 
For children, teachers, every one;— 


Vacation days and days of rest 

To do whatever we like the best. 
School is over! It’s nearly July! 
Until September then, “Goodbye!” 
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For the Primary 


For the last day assembly or 
program there is nothing more in- 
teresting or worthwhile than the 
regular daily work of the class- 
room. One primary group enter- 
tained the mothers by the drama- 
tization of favorite traditional 
stories interspersed by the choral 
reading of summer poems mem- 
orized. 


For the choral speaking the 
children were divided into groups 
according to the quality of their 
voices: Those having medium 
voices, low voices (dark), and 
higher voices (light). The chil- 
dren and the teacher together 
worked out the poems as follows: 


Closing Day Program 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


A Boy’s Song 
Medium: 
Where the pools are bright and 
deep, 
Dark: 
Where the gray trout lies 
asleep, 
Light: 


Up the river and over the lea, 


All: 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Medium: 
Where the blackbird sings the 
latest, 
Dark: 
Where the hawthorn blooms the 
sweetest. 


Light: 
Where the nestlings chirp and 
flee, 
All: 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
Medium: 
Where the mowers mow the 
cleanest, 
Dark: 
Where the hay lies thick and 
greenest, 
Light: 
There to trace the homeward 
bee, 
All: 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
Medium: 
Where the hazel bank is steep- 
est, 
Dark: 
Where the shadow falls the 
deepest, 
Light: 
Where the clustering nuts fall 
free, 
All: 


That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Dark: 
Little sweet maidens from the 


play, 

Or love to banter and fight so 
well, 

That’s the thing I never could 
tell. 


But this I know, I love to play, 
Light: 
Through the meadow, among 
the hay, 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 
All: 


That’s the way for Billy and me. 


—James Hogg 
Ring-a-Ring 


Dark: 
Ring-a-ring of little boys. 
Light: 
Ring-a-ring of girls; 
All: 
All around—all around, 
Twists and twirls. 


Medium: 
You are merry children; 
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Light and Dark: 

“Yes, we are.” 
Medium: 

Where do you come from? 
Light and Dark: 

“Not very far.” 


Rumpelstiltskin 


CHARACTERS: 

A Poor MILLER 

THE MILLER’S BEAUTIFUL 
DAUGHTER 

THE KING 

A MANIKIN 

A MESSENGER 
TIME: Once upon a time when 
straw could be spun into gold. 
SETTING: The King’s Palace. 

[The king is sitting on his 
throne (a high stool) and wearing 
a high crown (made of paper). 
The poor miller enters and bows 
before the king.] 

THE MILLER: 
Oh, King, I must speak with you 
—but, first, may I tell you about 
my beautiful daughter. She is 
quite wonderful for she can spin 
straw into gold. 

THE KING: 
That is an art which pleases me 
well. If your daughter is as clever 
as you Say, bring her tomorrow to 
my palace and I will try what she 
can do. 


The Next Day 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER 
(walking to the palace with her 
father): 

Father, you know I cannot spin 
straw into gold. Why did you tell 
the King that? 

THE MILLER (trembling): 

I just wanted to seem important to 
the King. I didn’t know that he 
would want me to bring you here. 
I wish now that I hadn’t told him 
that! 

THE KING: 

So this is your wonderful daugh- 
ter! I will say she is beautiful 
enough to be able to spin straw 
into gold. Follow me! 

THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER: 

Oh, a whole room full of straw! 

THE KING: 

Yes, and here is a spinning wheel 
anda reel. Now set to work, and if 
by tomorrow morning early you 
have not spun this straw into gold 
during the night, you must die. 
(He locks the door and leaves her 
in the room alone) 

THE GIRL: 

Oh, what shall I do? What shall I 
do? I’ve no idea how to spin this 
straw into gold. In the morning 
they will come and kill me. 

(She buries her head in her 
arms and begins to cry.) 


A LITTLE MAN (opening the 
door and walking in): 

Good evening, Mistress Miller, 
why are you crying so? 

THE GIRL: 

Alas! I have to spin straw into 
gold, and I do not know how to do 
it. 

THE MANIKIN: 

What will you give me if I do it 
for you? 

THE GIRL: 

My necklace. 

THE MANIKIN (taking it and 

seating himself before the spin- 
ning wheel): 
All right. I will have to work al- 
most all night but I will spin this 
straw into gold for you. Whir, 
whir, whir! (Spins busily.) 

THE GIRL: 

It’s almost morning, but the straw 
is now gold. Thank you so much! 

THE MANIKIN: 

You’re welcome. (he leaves room.) 

THE KING (unlocking the door 

and coming into the room): 
A room full of gold! This is won- 
derful. The poor miller was right. 
Now come with me to another 
room. 

THE GIRL: 

There is more straw here than in 
the other room. This one is much 
larger. 

THE KING (greedily): 

Yes, but if by tomorrow morning 
early you have not spun this straw 
into gold during the night, you 
must die. 

THE GIRL (sitting by the spin- 
ning wheel crying): 

This time they will kill me I know. 

THE MANIKIN (appearing sud- 
denly): 

What will you give me if I spin the 
straw into gold for you? 

THE GIRL: 

The ring on my finger. 

THE MANIKIN (taking the ring 
and beginning to spin): 
All right, then. 

THE KING: 

It is morning. I wonder if I have 
another room full of gold. (He en- 
ters room.) Sure enough! This 
really is wonderful. Follow me, my 
girl, you are an amazing person! 

THE GIRL: 

A still larger room full of straw! 

THE KING: 

Yes, and you must spin this, too, 
in the course of a night. But, if you 
succeed, you shall be my wife! (to 
himself) Even if she be a miller’s 
daughter I could not find a richer 
wife in the whole world. 

THE GIRL (alone): 

This time I have nothing left to 
give the manikin if he should come. 
(She cries again.) 


THE MANIKIN: 
What will you give me if I spin the 
straw for you this time also? 

THE GIRL: 
I have nothing left that I could 
give. 

THE MANIKIN: 
Then promise me, if you should be- 
come Queen, your first child. 

THE GIRL: 
Who knows that will ever happen? 
All right. I promise. 

THE KING: 
Another room full of gold. Good 
girl! Now I will marry you and 
you will be the Queen. 


A Year Later 


THE QUEEN 
baby): 
Oh, my child—how beautiful you 
are! 
THE MANIKIN (appearing sud- 
denly): 
Now give me what you promised. 
THE QUEEN: 
Not my baby. I'll give you any- 
thing else. Let me keep her and 
you may have all the riches of the 
kingdom. 
THE MANIKIN: 
No, something that is living is 
dearer to me than all the treasures 
in the world. 
THE QUEEN (holding her baby 
close and weeping): 
No, no, not my baby! I can’t give 
her up. 
THE MANIKIN (feeling sorry 
for her): 
I will give you three days’ time. If 
by that time you find out my name, 
then shall you keep your child. 
THE QUEEN: 
You are indeed kind. Thank you, 
oh, thank you. (She rings bell.) 
A MESSENGER : 
At your service, dear Queen! 
THE QUEEN: 
Please go over the country to in- 
quire, far and wide, for any names 
there might be. I must have them 
all. 


(holding her 


The Next Day 


THE MANIKIN: 

Well, do you know my name? 
QUEEN : 

Is it Caspar? 
MANIKIN: 

That is not my name. 
QUEEN: 

Is it Melchior? 
MANIKIN: 

That is not my name. 
QUEEN : 

Is it Balthazar? 
MANIKIN: 

That is not my name. 
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The Second Day 


QUEEN: 

Is your name Shortribs? 
MANIKIN: 

That is not my name. 
QUEEN: 

Is it Sheepshanks? 
MANIKIN: 

That is not my name. 
QUEEN: 

Is it Laceleg ? 
MANIKIN: 

That is not my name. 


The Third Day 


THE MESSENGER: 
I have not been able to find a 
single new name, but as I came to 
a high mountain at the end of the 
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forest, where the fox and the hare 
bid each other goodnight, there I 
saw a little house, and before the 
house a fire was burning, and 
round about the fire quite a ridicu- 
lous little man was jumping; he 
hopped upon one leg, and shouted: 


“Today I bake, tomorrow brew, 

The next I’ll have the young 
Queen’s child. 

Ha! glad am I that no one knew 

That Rumpelstiltskin I am 
styled.” 


QUEEN: 
Oh, you found out his name. How 
happy I am! 

MANIKIN: 
Now, Mistress Queen, what is my 
name? 


Motivated Re-Reading 
In the Primary Grades 


H OW many times teachers 


have said to a child, “Read it 
again.” And with no more mo- 
tivation than that—just, “‘Read it 
again.” And how many times chil- 
dren have taken up a story they 
enjoyed reading the first time and 
just because the teacher said so, 
read it again without any inter- 
est! 

The problem of conducting inter- 
esting reading lessons and includ- 
ing the necessary repetition and 
drill is an ever-present one for the 
primary teacher. It is natural for 
children to lose interest when they 
have read a story once and under- 
stood the plot. But they can enjoy 
reading a selection several times if 
the teacher will use her ingenuity 
and put a little thought on ways to 
motivate re-reading. 

Most of the various types of re- 
reading activities to be motivated 
can be classified under three head- 
ings: silent re-reading to be done 
in class, re-reading that can be 
done as seat work, and oral re- 
reading. 


Silent Re-reading to Be Done in 
Class 

One of the most common moti- 
vating ideas for silent re-reading is 
to have the children read to pre- 
pare for oral reading or for some 
group activity. For instance, the 
children can re-read the story to 
see if it could be dramatized or 


JERRINE MOTE 


they can re-read several stories 
and choose the one most suitable 
for dramatization. When the class 
has decided upon the story, they 
must read it again to decide upon 
the scenes, characters, properties, 
and scenery that will be neces- 
sary. The children who are as- 
signed committee jobs on this 
dramatization will have to re- 
read the selection several times to 
be certain they are doing all for 
which they are responsible. 

Other activities that will make 
re-reading fun for the children are 
puppet shows and movies. These 
need as much re-reading asadram- 
atization and very much the same 
type of planning and review. Chil- 
dren enjoy pretending to broadcast 
a program, too. A toy microphone 
can be made very easily with a 
broomstick and a tin can. When 
one is “on the air’ every mistake is 
heard all over the country so it is 
necessary to plan a good program 
and to practice it well. If the chil- 
dren do the planning and research 
work to find the material, they will 
be doing reading that has a real 
purpose behind it, real to the chil- 
dren as well as to the teacher. 

Many times after the children 
have read the story over again to 
choose the part they think is the 
funniest, or their favorite part, or 
the part that contains a beautiful 
description, they will enjoy shar- 
ing it with the rest of the class by 


QUEEN: 

Is your name Conrad? 
MANIKIN: 

No. 
QUEEN: 

Is your name Harry? 
MANIKIN: 

No. 


QUEEN: 
Perhaps your name is Rumpel- 
stiltskin ? 

MANIKIN (very angry): 
Some witch has told you that! 
Some witch has told you that! 
(He storms out of the room.) 

QUEEN: 
Oh, I’m so very glad! Now we can 
live happily ever after! 

The End 


reading it aloud or telling it. 

In social studies or science read- 
ing materials, there are sometimes 
selections which include directions 
for constructing something or 
plans for an experiment or party. 
In order to be sure the directions 
are followed correctly, the chil- 
dren must read, re-read, and plan 
carefully. 

For other lessons, it is necessary 
to give some drill on specific read- 
ing skills, such as organization. 
Some early activities for develop- 
ing this skill include choosing the 
paragraph in which is told the 
most important happening, noting 
the sequence of events and list- 
ing them to help in retelling the 
story, thinking of another title for 
the selection, dividing the story 
into parts and thinking of titles for 
the parts. 

Then there is paragraph sense 
to be developed. Children should 
learn to tell how many paragraphs 
there are in an article and to pick 
out which paragraphs are about 
certain things. After they have 
done this in class, they can do it as 
a seat work activity. Also at their 
seats they can choose the most im- 
portant sentence in certain para- 
graphs and later they can make up 
topics for the paragraphs. If the 
teacher provides a list of topics, 
the children can learn to put the 
number of the paragraph which 
each topic tells about. 
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When they have learned to se- 
lect the main points in a selection, 
the children soon can learn about 
a simple outline. At first the teach- 
er may give the main points and 
have the children fill in the subtop- 
ics. Later they will be able to plan 
their own simple outlines in class 
and even make outlines of the ma- 
terial independently at their seats. 

Another reading skill is skim- 
ming. To be able to skim is an asset 
that is used all during one’s life. 
When the children look over the 
story to choose some part, they 
should be encouraged to skim. For 
definite lessons to develop this abil- 
ity the teacher may use questions 
similar to these: 

1. In what paragraph is told the 
most important happening? 

2. Show me how much you would 
have to read to answer this ques- 
tion. 

3. Find this same phrase (or 
word or sentence) on another page 
(or in another story). 

4. Find words that describe 

. We will make a list of 
them on the board. 

5. Read the sentence that an- 
swers this question. 

6. Read the part that proves 
whether this statement is true or 
not. 


Re-Reading That Can Be Done as 
Seat Work 

While the children are at their 
seats between recitations, they 
can do the re-reading necessary for 
preparing for their dramatiza- 
tions, movies, puppet shows, and 
programs. They can get ready to 
tell all or part of a story, select 
poems to memorize, compare vari- 
ous versions of the same story, or 
read review stories to choose the 
one appropriate for a certain occa- 
sion or program. Also they can 
skim over their library books to 
determine which parts should be 
read and which parts told in giving 
a report on it. 

As was mentioned above, the 
various organization skills can be 
made into seat work activities and 
among the many other seat work 
problems requiring re-reading we 
find: 

1. Make a list of words used to 
cescribe someone in the story. 

2. Write answers to the ques- 
tions on the board, finding the an- 
swers in the book before writing. 

3. Fill in blanks by consulting 
the book. 

4. Re-read and write all the 
words that suggest (Hol- 
land, travel, pioneer life, etc.). 

5. Re-read and make out ques- 
tions on the story. Exchange with 


another child and write the an- 
swers to each other’s questions. 

6. Make a list of all the new and 
unusual words in the story. 

7. Make a list of pages and par- 
agraphs on the page that makes 


you think ———— 
to describe ; 

8. List the ten hardest words 
in the story. 

9. List the phrases or words you 
did not understand very well. 

For something which classes 
really enjoy, the teacher can as- 
sign or let the child choose a cer- 
tain section of the story to be il- 
lustrated. It should be emphasized 
that all the details be included in 
the picture. If the other children 
are to guess the part they think 
a child is illustrating he has to read 
carefully to make a good enough 
picture that the children can guess 
easily the part it represents. 


is a good word 


Oral Re-Reading 

Some oral reading can be done 
at sight, but for the most part, 
oral reading should be re-reading. 
And as often as possible, it should 
be done in genuine audience situ- 
ations. These can be arranged by 
reading to visitors and children 
who have been absent, inviting the 
mothers or another grade to hear 
a special reading program, having 
reading parties in which many 
children take part doing different 
types of reading activities. These 
special occasions require practice. 
More re-reading ! Small groups can 
gather together in different parts 
of the room and read to each other, 
or individual children may go to 
the cloak hall, the corners, or face 
the wall somewhere around the 
room and practice quietly to them- 
selves without disturbing the oth- 
ers. 

Oral reading contests with the 
reading judged by the class are 
useful in developing consciousness 
of their own reading weaknesses 
and also developing tact and con- 
sideration for the feelings of oth- 
ers. The children first tell some 
good points about the reading and 
then tell how it might be improved. 
Everyone does something good in 
his reading even if it’s only to 
stand straight, and everyone can 
improve in some way. This type of 
lesson encourages the poor read- 
ers and shows the good readers 
that they need to work, too. 

Another thing which children 
always enjoy doing is reading con- 
versations by parts. Children take 
the parts of the characters and oft- 
en one can be the “book” and read 
the explanatory parts in between 
the conversations. Sometimes for 


variety, one child chooses the ones 
to take the parts; at other times 
the children vote for the ones they 
think will read the parts best. The 
reading of conversation parts does 
a great deal to develop fluency and 
the ability to put expression into 
reading. 

It is fun to let someone read a 
part aloud while others pantomime 
it, or to let someone pantomime a 
part and the children read the part 
they believe was represented. Oth- 
er oral reading activities which 
also involve the ability to skim and 
select, include the following: 

1. Read the sentence or part 
that answers the question asked 
by the teacher. (It is important to 
insist that the part read answers 
the question completely, but no 
more.) 

2. Read the part that proves 
3. Trace through the story and 
read all the parts which tell 


4. Read the paragraph which 
tells the reason that ————. 

5. Read enough of this page to 
show that — is true. 

6. Read the part which tells 
about the picture. 

7. Read the parts that show 
Bob’s politeness. 

8. Read the part that explains 


9. Read the sentence that would 
make a good title for this picture. 

Sometimes a teacher can ask 
for a certain page to be read in its 
entirety. There are a variety of 
ways to ask for this type of re- 
sponse. She may say: 

1. The first page tells ———— 
Who will read it? 

2. I like the two pages that tell 

. Can you find them and 
read them? 

3. There are two opposite feel- 
ings expressed on this page. Read 
it to us so we can feel them. 

4. So many things happen on 
this page, I think someone should 
read all of it aloud. 


Conclusion 


A few warnings may help teach- 
ers achieve successful results. The 
children should be led to see the 
need for practice. But the practice 
should be given only to those who 
need it. More re-reading should be 
done by the poor readers than by 
the good ones, and in planning a 
lesson for a group, keep in mind 
that all the children in the group 
should profit by each child’s work 
and as many children in the group 
as possible should participate. 

Avoid making the practice peri- 
ods too long and use a variety of 
(Concluded on Page 63) 
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Miss ALLEN was hanging 
the first map of the West Indies 
on the wall; the one that looked 
like stepping stones. 

The members of the Travel 
Class stood looking at it. 

“It is warm today, almost as 
warm as it is there on the Virgin 
Islands and Tobago, isn’t it, Miss 
Allen?’ asked Helen. 

“Then we need not take our 
sweaters today,” said Mabel. 

“How about the plane ride; it is 
cool up in the air,” offered Ned. 

“Yes, we had better take a 
lightweight sweater,’ said Miss 
Allen, dusting the chalk from her 
hands. “And our field glasses of 
course, and a notebook.” 

“And our seven league boots,”’ 
laughed Marvin. 

“‘Here’s our plane. We'll fly 
right down to this little island of 
St. Kitts. There are so many is- 
lands, I’m glad you have brought 
your boots so we can step around. 
There are a great many saint is- 
lands besides St. Kitts. There is 
St. John, St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
St. Vincent, St. Martin, St. Bar- 
tholomew, St. Lucia, and others, 
but we will stop here at St. Kitts 
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Good-bye to the West Indies 
A Blackboard Journey 
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first. It belongs to the Lesser An- 
tilles. You’ll remember that Cuba, 
Haiti, Jamaica and Santo Domin- 
go belong to the Greater Antilles. 

“St. Kitts has many sugar mills 
and is proud of their great output 
of sugar. 

“Here is a huge sugar mill. The 
pilot says it is equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, but what are those 
men doing over there, Mr. Pilot? 
The pilot is laughing. He says that 
in the last process the men shove 
the sugar around with their feet. 
That is what those men are doing 
now. It looks as if they were danc- 
ing. 

“Here comes a man in uniform; 
he is bringing us a note. Oh! It is 
an invitation to lunch at that 
beautiful house halfway up the 
hill. Come, the man wishes us to 
follow him. See the tall straight 
palm trees that stand like soldiers 
along the road, and there is a gar- 
den of golden lilies. The deep blue 
sky and the beautiful lilies make a 
picture. We are to have lunch in 
the garden where we can hear 
birds singing and a little fountain 
bubbling. 

“This is meat pie in these 
bright-colored dishes—turtle pie 
the waiter says, regular West In- 
dian turtle pie. It is good, isn’t it? 

““‘Now we must go on. Take a 
long step with your boots to the 
tiny island of Antigua. Oh! I see 
we must get out our purses. See 
the lovely seashell bracelets and 
necklaces those pretty dark cream- 
colored girls are selling. I’m going 
to buy this deep yellow one. The 
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MAN WITH A LOAD OF ASPHALT 


girl says it costs only a penny. 
That girl has a pink one, Helen, 
and that one has a bright blue one. 
Don’t you want a blue one, Mabel? 
The boys are buying fruit. How 
can they after that big lunch we 
had at St. Kitts? 

What a clean little town this is; 
the fences are so white and the 
houses so neat, There are some 
women by the roadside molding 
clay jars with their fingers. See 
that one. She uses a string and is 
making a fluted top with her 
thumb. 

“Look over there at those danc- 
ing, wriggling children. They ex- 
pect us to throw pennies for them 
to pick up. They are graceful as 
they caper across the road. 

“Well, come and we’ll step over 
these tiny islands and stop awhile 
at Dominica. The pilot says that 
the birds on the Dominican island 
are very beautiful. There are huge 
parrots and several kinds of hum- 
ming birds. One bird, called a 
Treumbleur, sings beautifully ; he 
is a brownish yellow and his 
drooping wings tremble constant- 
ly. There are very large beetles 
here and huge frogs that are good 
to eat. 

“Marvin, do you see that water 
wheel? I wonder what it is doing. 
We will go and see. This man says 
this wheel is squeezing the juice 
out of limes and he is offering each 
of us a glass full. It is delicious but 
I’d like some sugar in my lime 
juice. The oil in the lime skin is 
pressed out and used in soft 
drinks, 
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‘How pleasant it smells around 
here. The pilot who has been here 
before tells us the fields are full of 
sweet grass. The natives make 
baskets of it. Let’s take an armful 
home with us, or perhaps we 
might buy a basket ready-made. 
Here is a woman just finishing 
one. Twenty-five pennies will buy 
it, and there are some small ones 
for ten pennies. Here is a woman 
selling little bunches of sweet 
grass to hang in your closet. Per- 
haps your mother would like a 
bunch to put in the drawer with 
her linens. See the hat that woman 
is wearing; the crown is at least 
a yard high. 

“T hear people singing. Shall we 
go closer? Well! There is a crowd 
of black boys dancing and singing 
in time to their dancing feet. Tell 
us what they are doing please, Mr. 
Pilot. The pilot says those brown 
things they are dancing on with 
their bare feet are dried cocoa 
beans. The dance is called the 
‘Cocoa Dance’. Dancing on the 
beans makes them shiny. How 
would you like to be a cocoa danc- 
er, Marvin? 

“What are those men so excited 
about? They seem to be running 
away from something. I am glad 
you have been here before, Mr. 
Pilot, so you can tell us about this 
lively little town. Watch them, 
Helen! Look, Ned, those men are 
really frightened. The pilot says it 
is time for the bamboo to bloom. 
It only blooms once in a hundred 
years, and the natives think it 
brings bad luck to anyone who is 
near it. 

“They are superstitious, aren’t 
they, Miss Allen?’ said Mabel. 

“Yes, like folks who are afraid 


to break a mirror and to hear a 
dog howl,” laughed Miss Allen. 

“Miss Allen means that for us,” 
said Ned. 

“Now we have reached the 
shore of Dominica and are ready 
to step across to the lovely little 
island of Santa Lucia. Some folks 
call it an emerald isle, but our 
pilot says he calls it ‘the island of 
giants’. I think both descriptions 
are right. Look at those huge black 
women walking toward the ship. 
Each one has a basket of coal on 
her head. Their work is to load the 
ship. Look, Helen, there is a 
woman carrying an enormous bas- 
ket of wood on her head and she is 
busy crocheting lace as she walks 
along. 

“What is it you want, Marvin? 
Marvin is telling us to bring our 
paper cups and step over to Bar- 
badoes. It is a crowded little is- 
land, but he has found a new kind 
of drink and a new way to get it. 
It is a kind of sweet tea made of 
moby bark. Here is a girl with a 
big can full of this moby tea on her 
head. The can has a faucet she 
turns on until the cup is full, then 
she turns it off. A penny a cup she 
says, and she never spills a drop. 
It is nearly time to go and we have 
not been to Trinidad yet. Do you 
know what we wil! find there, 
Ned? Yes, we will see the great 
Asphalt Lake. But let’s take a step 
over to Granada. It:is the island 
of spices. Doesn’t it smell good? 
Nutmeg seems to be their 
specialty. 

“And now we have reached 
Trinidad. That lake looks like 
water, but it isn’t. Men are getting 
asphalt from it with pickaxes, See 
them carrying loads of it on their 
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heads, and dumping it in little 
vars. This lake in Trinidad which 
is known as ‘Pitch Lake’ produces 
more asphalt than any other in the 
world. 

“Come, now, we will put on our 
boots and step back to the island 
where we left our plane and fly 
home. 

“IT know we shall never forget 
these trips to the West Indies is- 
lands, but as a souvenir let us 
make a boot large enough to use as 
a waste basket. It will remind us 
of the stepping-stone islands. 
“Here is a pattern.” 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Rationing of Foods 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


FOR READING AND DISCUSSION 
War always means a shortage of food for those at home. 
Great ships and planes are daily carrying cargoes of food across the sea. 
They are carrying food to our men and women in service and to our allies. 


This means that certain foods must be rationed in our homes so that every- 
one shares alike. 


Probably your mother signed up for the ration books for your family. 

When mother goes shopping, she must remember to carry her ration books. 
These books are made up of little stamps or coupons. 

They help to buy the food for your table. 


When your mother pays for sugar, butter, cheese, meats and most canned 
goods, she must give some of her blue and red stamps. 


The red stamps in Ration Book 4 are worth ten points each. 

The blue stamps in Ration Book 4 are worth ten points each. 

Little blue and red tokens, worth one point each, are used as change. 
Your mother must plan to get nourishing food for her family. 

She must refuse to buy food that is not approved by our government. 
We call such food “a black market.” 


The best we can do in time of war, is to conserve food and to buy carefully. 


THINKING IT OVER 
1. Can you name means of carrying food, other than plane and ship? 
2. What does the word “cargo” mean? Give another word for “cargo.” 
3. How many ration books have you in your family? 
4. Name five foods that are now rationed. 


5. What other things are rationed besides food? 
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A Work Page 


| FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


| | Rationing of Foods 


Here is a list of foods. 
| Put an X atter all foods which are now rationed. 


Find a food that was rationed in the early part of the war but is no longer 
rationed. Puta circle about it. 


Find all the meats. Underline them. 

Find all the fats. Put an F after them. 

Canned foods are called “processed foods.” 

Find all the canned foods. Mark them C. 

Find all the fresh vegetables. Put after them a V for Vitamins and for Victory. 


Coffee Bacon Lard 

a Lettuce Canned Grapefruit Canned Tuna 
Steak Green Peas Sugar 
Butter American Cheese Celery 
Canned Shrimp Lamb Shoulder Canned Peaches 
Pork Chops Canned Salmon Sausage 
Margarine Cottage Cheese Sugar 


CAN YOU TOP THIS? 
1. Are you a real war worker? Do you waste food? 
. Are you a patriotic citizen? Do you refuse to buy in a “black market?” 


. Are you helping your mother to save all used greases and fats? 


. How many brown stamps does the grocer give your mother for each half- 
pound of used fat she turns in? 


5. Does the grocer offer further payment for salvaged foods? What are sal- 
vaged foods? 


6. How many tin cans have you turned in during the war? 
. Are you trying to like all kinds of food, so as to save on meats? 


. Are you using jam and jelly on your toast instead of too much butter? 


| 
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A Number Page 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Mary’s mother had to buy very carefully in time of war. Here are some of her 
orders. Can you add up each bill and put down the totals? 


1 lb. coffee 3 grapefruit 

2 lbs. cheese 1 lettuce 

Ve doz. oranges 3 lbs. potatoes 
2 cakes soap 1 lb. tomatoes 


Total Total 


1 doz. lemons 3 cans corn 
Swift's bacon, lb. Candy 

Apples, 4 lbs. 3 packages cereal 
2 lbs. hamburg 2 bunches carrots 


Total Total 


THINGS TO DO 


. Which is the largest item on each bill? Put an X after each. 
. Which is the smallest item on each bill? Put an S after each. 
. Add together the smaller items on each bill. Put total here. 

. Add together the largest items on each bill. Puttotalhere.  ........ 
. Now subtract the smaller from the larger total. Put the answerhere......... 


USING THE RATION BOOK 


1. Mother bought 2 lbs. of hamburg steak. She had to give 4 points for each 
half-pound. How many points must she give for the 2 lbs.? 


an 


2. If one can of peaches takes 10 points, three cans will take ........ points. 
3. One pound of bacon takes 2 points. Four pounds of bacon will take 
points. 


4. Mary went to the store for her mother. She bought 2 lbs. of butter. If each 
lb. of butter takes 16 points, how much will the butter cost? ........ 


5. If one red stamp is worth 10 tokens, two red stamps will be worth 
tokens. 


MAKING PRICE TAGS 
Can you make out simple price tags to be used for marking goods as fol- 
lows: (The first one has been done for you.) 
1. To show that eggs are 39c a dozen. EGGS 

39c a doz. 

2. To show that oranges are 40c a dozen. 
3. To show that new potatoes are 9c a lb. 
4. Toshow that 3 cans of corn can be bought for 38 cents. 


DO 
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Reading and Making Signs 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Here are some signs that you might seein a business block in your own town 
or city. They are very much like signs that you see in various towns and cities 
along the highway. 


] 2 3 


Strictly Fresh Eggs Top Ceiling Price ane 
39c a Dozen ORANGES ut 
a 60¢ a Dozen Real Vitamin Pills 


4 
AShine! A Shine! 
Sit Down and Have Save Fats oe nid 
A SHINE Win a War P 


While You Wait Away 


Keep Sweet 


Health Means 
Books Wanted! 
All the Time 


Wealth to 
Win the War 


Try Our Soap For the Soldiers 


DO THIS 


. Where would you find signs Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8? 

. Which signs have to do with food? .......... 

. Which signs have to do with good health? .......... 
. Which signs have to do with the war? .......... 
Can you make up a good sign for saving sugar? 

. Can you make up a good sign for conserving foods? 
. Can you make up a good sign for collecting of scrap? 
. Can you make up a good sign for a canteen? 


ON DO 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal. Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


WORKERS ON THE HOME FRONT 
(Reading Lesson) 


School will soon be out. 

All our books will be put away. 

The school building will be empty. 
Vacation time will soon be here. 
Then we will work for Uncle Sam. 
There are many things we can do. 
We can collect waste paper. 

We can help in victory gardens. 
We can help mother with her work. 
We will be good workers. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Discussion Period. 


Meaning of terms “Home Front,” “Battle Front.’ Duties and responsibilities of each 
group. How.children can help. Make list of activities. 


1. Earn money to buy war savings stamps. Work toward buying a bond. 
2. Collect waste paper and tie into bundles. 
3. Help mother save waste fat. 
4. Work in the garden. 
5. Care for younger children. 
6. Avoid accidents and keep well. 
7. Arrange flowers for the table. 
8. Take bouquets to elderly or sick friends. 
Something to Learn. Special Days in June. 
Names of summer months. Father’s Day and Flag Day. 
Special days in each month. How to celebrate each. 


When summer begins. 


WHAT AM I? WHO AM I? 
I am a special day. I work for Uncle Sam. 
I come in June. I do not fight. 
Uncle Sam likes me. I raise vegetables. 
Flags wave on my day. I save waste paper. 


WHAT AM I? WHO AM I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


FOOD FOR VICTORY 
(Reading Lesson) 


Uncle Sam's helpers must be healthy. 
They must eat good food. 

Our victory gardens give us food. 

We must have good gardens. 

We will hoe the plants carefully. 

We will pull out all the weeds. 
Sometimes we will water our gardens. 


Fresh vegetables are good. 


Come, let's get busy! 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
1. Make Study of Kinds of Food 


Leaf vegetables—lettuce, cabbage, spinach, beet tops, swiss chard. Root vegetables— 
beets, radishes, carrots, potatoes, onions. Pod vegetables—peas, beans. 


Other valuable vegetables—tomatoes, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts. 


2. Value of Vegetables 
For good eyes, for muscle building, energy producing. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a chart of vegetables children should eat. Illustrate this with pictures cut from 
seed catalogs or with children’s free hand drawings. 


STORY HOUR 


Tomatoes are one of our favorite vegetables. There are few things we enjoy more 


than going out to the vines and finding the smooth red tomatoes. They take the place of 
fruit. Tomato juice is much like orange juice. 


And yet tomatoes were once thought to be poison. They were called “love apples” and 
people were warned not to eat them. How glad we are that we have learned better now. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUD 


ALICE HANTHORN , 


USES OF PAPER 
(Reading Lesson) 


Paper is valuable to Uncle Sam. 

It is sometimes used in place of metal. 
Tops of coffee jars are made of paper. 

It is sometimes used in place of glass. 
Milk containers are made of paper. 
Paper is used to make cartons for shells. 
It is used for containers for bullets. 

It is used for wrapping parts of machines. 


We must save paper to win the war! 


SOMETHING TO DO 

Make Study of Uses of Paper 

The need of conserving waste paper is so urgent that every effort should be made to 
impress children with the importance of saving paper. 

1. Make list of articles made from paper. 
2. Have contest to see who can bring in the greatest number of items. 

Make chart, mount paper objects if possible or make drawings of these. 

Formulate plans for saving and taking paper to central place for city collection. 
If block plan is followed consult with block leader. 


4, 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
1. How Paper Is Made 
Paper is made from wood pulp, rags and waste paper. 
Learn something of the process. 
2. Uses of Paper tn the War 
. Wrapping bullets and weapons; wrapping parts of machine, airplanes, tanks, ete. Car- 
tons to carry medical supplies, blood plasma, food for soldiers and medicines. 
3. How We Can Avoid Using Paper 
Carry market basket. 
Use only one paper towel. 


Each day collect the papers and take to garage or other safe place to tie into a 
bundle. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


VACATION FUN 
(Reading Lesson) 


17 


Uncle Sam's helpers must have fun. 
We work hard and we need play. 
There are so many things to do. 

It is fun to go swimming. 

Picnics are fun too. 

So is fishing. 

Some of us will visit a farm. 

It is fun to ride horseback. 

And we like to read good books. 


Hurrah for vacation fun. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 
Safety First 
1. Formulate Safety Rules for Swimming 


Never go into the water alone. Always have one or more companions. 
Wait one hour after eating before swimming. 


2. Picnic Safety 

Avoid poison ivy. 

Stay with the group. 
3. Safety in Fishing | 

Exercise care and good judgment in baiting fishhook. 

Xemember your companions may be near when you throw in your hooks. 
4. Horseback Riding 


Be kind to your horse. 
Ride carefully. 
(Continue with other sports.) 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWER? 
1. John caught 3 small fish and Harry caught 2 large fish. How many did they catch? 


2. Some children went to a picnic. There were 6 who rode in an auto and 5 who walked. 
How many came? 


. Mary had 8 books to read. She read 3 the first week of vacation. How many are left 
to read? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Going on a Picnic 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


How many people do you see in the picture? 
Where do you think they are going? 
What do you think they have in their baskets? 
What do you think the boy is going to play? 
Do you think it is a warm day? Why do you think so? 
Have you ever been on a picnic? 
Do you think the dog likes to go along? 
What do people take with them on a picnic? 
What do you like to take when you go on a picnic? 
Where do you like to go on a picnic? 


Do you think they are walking along a city street or a country road? 


THINGS TO DO 
Write a little story of a picnic on which you have been. 
Tell what you saw and what you did. 


Tell a story about a fishing trip on which you have been. And how to catch a fish. 
How to clean and cook fish. 


What do you like to do when you go on a picnic? 


Make a list of recipes of sandwiches which are nice to take on a picnic. 


Plan a school picnic, which may be combined with a nature study period. This may be 
a study of birds, flowers, trees, mosses and various kinds of stones. 
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Summer Adventuring 


A Planned Summer’s Activity of Expanding Experiences 
Developing Personal and Social Growth 


I; children are to catch the 
“Victory Tempo,” they must go 
straight into the summer in a gala 
spirit of accomplishment, drama- 
tizing the tasks and common hap- 
penings of the day, meeting the 
challenge of each and every day 
with enthusiasm. And all so easy 
if, haply, someone leads the way. 
Some children are likely to reflect 
an adult attitude—apt to be over- 
conscious of War-time stress, to 
bemoan the fact that “We can’t 
go anywhere this summer because 
there’s no gas.” Then it’s for 
teacher to say, “It’s Summer and 
such a lot of things to do.” 


The Adventure of Appreciation 


Help children not to miss a 
trick. Help them this very sum- 
mer to dramatize the common 
things and to capture the endur- 
ing values from every-day experi- 
ences—thus, in short, to live hap- 
pily wherever they* may find 
themselves, to achieve things of 
the spirit through adventure and 
appreciation. 


Summer Findings 
The perpetual motion of chil- 


dren can be guided into a richly 
planned series of life activities 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Silhouettes by KAY ORR WALKER 


and everyday contacts that will 
definitely enrich their fall school 
curriculum when they all return 
to the classroom with their sum- 
mer contributions. But it isn’t a 
haphazard use of vacation that 
can do this, 


Summer Calling for Hands and 
Hearts and Minds 


Demonstrating values teaches 
the technique of satisfactory liv- 
ing to the littlest child. This 
means a balanced schedule of 
creative work and play, balancing 
mind and body. 


Accumulating Experiences 


This suggested activity for 
June is merely outlining and sug- 
gesting a wealth of summer 
“things to do,” exposing the chil- 
dren to the hundred and one pos- 
sibilities from which to choose. 


Technique of Presentation 


The technique of presentation 
of the material is naturally left 
to the teacher. Of course, Discus- 
sion Groups will be the simplest. 
This ties into the Oral English 
periods. 


For want of a better plan for 
this full Summer Calendar of ma- 
terial, it has been put into 


An Alphabet of Things to Do 


Airplanes—especially for boys, 
making simple planes, naming 
those seen in the sky 

Autobiographies — every child 
should keep a simple record of im- 
portant incidents 

Advertisements—collecting out- 
standing ones 


Books—read at least five. 

Bird study—learn to know ten. 

Building playhouses and camps 
in the backyard. 


Clubs 

Camping 

Clay 

Classifying 
known people 

Collecting 

Caring for chickens 

Chores 

Costuming 

Cartoons 

Cooking 


a list of well- 
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Doing dishes 

Diary—keeping record of do- 
ings, day by day—short 

Drawing 

Dominoes — improving Arith- 
metic 
Directions 
South, West 


North, East, 


K 


Excursions 
Erecting 
Emblems 
Enigmas—riddles 


Fishing 
Files—pictures, poems, flower 
arrangement, flags 
Fair 
Finger painting 


Gardening 

Gestures of appreciation 
Geography—very simple 


Hoeing Your Row 


How are you hoeing your row, my 
boy? 
Say, how are you hoeing your 
row? 
Do you hoe it fair? 
Do you hoe it square? 
Do you hoe it the best that you 
know? 


Do you cut out the weeds as you 
ought to do? 
Do you plant what is beautiful 
there? 
For the harvest, you know, 
Will be just what you sow; 
Are you working it on the square? 


For the world will look as you 
hoe your row, 
And will judge you by what you 
do; 
So, try for first prize, 
Though your courage it tries, 
For the harvest depends on you. 
—Unidentified 


Hobbies 
Home workshop 
Hemming towels 


Illustrating stories 
Initials 
Insects 


bles 
them 
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Jars—making into vases 
Jumbled names—one child jum- 
them, another unjumbles 


K 


Keeping house 
Kodak club 
Knitting 


L 


Letter 
week 

Legal holidays—list of them 

Little Theater 


M 


Memorize a poem or a bit of beau- 
tiful prose each day. 
Making map of community 

Make a large map of your com- 
munity, locating schoolhouse, 
stores, church, home, park and 
public buildings. 

Cut colored pictures of build- 
ings and of trees and gardens 
from magazines. This definitely 
places important items every child 
should know if his community is 
to mean something to him. 

This activity may be as simple 
or as elaborate as the child 
chooses, 

Mosaics, out of small pieces of 
colored glass with clay 

Manners, make a book of manners 
illustrating it with magazine 
pictures 


writing—write one a 
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Nursing—First Aid 

Names—everybody’s name should 
spell something. This is a bit of 
personality analysis that is good 
for a child to begin to develop 
early. Each child prints his 
name vertically instead of hori- 
zontally, thus: 


Jane Gray Alice Brown 
Joyous Always kind 
Active Likable 
Neat Interesting 
Enthusiastic Cheery 
Entertaining 
Good-natured 
Rich in Beautiful 
friends Ready for 
Agreeable service 
Yourself— Obliging 
just you. Willing 
Neighborly 


Oo 


Opposites—list of 

Orchestra—building a very sim- 
ple orchestra with instruments 
at hand 


P 


Pienices Pasting 
Parties — can- Peace pageant 
dles, flowers Posters 


Plastics 


Q 


Quarrels—learning to avoid 
Quotations — completing unfin- 
ished ones 


Radio—make a “pretend radio” 
Remedial reading 


Rhyming 

Spelling Sunrises and 
Spools Sunsets 
Samplers Skyway 


Stenciling 
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Telling Time—perfecting ability 

Telephoning — acquiring set of 
good telephone manners 

Trips—if only within walking dis- 
tance 


U.S.A 
Vanes—weather 


Vocabulary (enriching)—‘Use a 
word three times and it’s yours” 


Ww 


Who’s Who—making a book 
Workshop 
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Xylophone—learn about any mus- 
ical instrument (band) 


Y 


Zoo 
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Word Game of Indoors Pass Time 


Prss out pencils and papers 
and see who can be the winner in 
the word games listed below. Vari- 
ous time limits may be set to make 
the games more interesting. 


Two-Way Word Game 


See who can write down the most 
words that form another word 
when spelled backwards. Exam- 
ple: don—nod, not—ton. 


Another Backward Game 


Find as many words as you can 
that spell the same word back- 
wards, Example: tot—tot, Bob— 
Bob. 


Different Meaning Word Game 


Make a jist of all the words that 
have two or more meanings. Ex- 
ample: 

rash (breaking out on skin) 

rash (careless, heedless) 

tramp—hobo 

tramp—to walk 


Sound Word Games 

Take any word such as sill——or 
hat. See who can find the most 
words that belong to the same 
sound family. Example: 

sill—bill, pill, mill 

hat—cat, mat, pat 

Make a list of words that have 
the same sound name but are 
spelled differently. Example: haul 
—hall, break—brake. 
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Letter Games 


Make a list of all the five-letter 
words you can think of. Time limit 
should be very short. Example: 
steer, rivet. 

Make a list of proper names be- 
ginning with a certain letter of the 
alphabet (each guest or friend 
may take the first letter of his own 
name). Example: B—Bess, Bob, 
Bertha. Count names for winner. 


Color Word Game 


Make a list of all words that tell 
color. Example: red, violet, beige. 


Toy Game 
Make a list of all words that are 
names of toys. Example: doll, 
drum, horn. (Time limit short.) 


Weather Words 
Make a list of words that de- 
scribe the day or weather at the 
same time the game is played. Ex- 
ample: cold, chilly, raw. 


Fruit Game 
List words that are names of 
fruits. Example: huckleberry, per- 
simmon (animal, flower, nuts, etc., 
may be used for similar game). 


Air Travel Game 
Make list of ali different kinds of 
planes, etc., used today. Example: 
helicopter, monoplane, biplane. 


Travel Game 
Make list of words naming 
modes of travel. Example: train, 
seaplane, bicycle. 


Garden Game 
List names of foods grown in 
garden. (To increase interest des- 
ignate which are grown under the 
ground and which above.) 


Capital Games 
Write down all the names of cit- 
ies which are capitals of states. 


America Game 
Make a list of all the words you 
can form out of the word 
“America.” 


What Is It Game 

Listed below are names of cer- 
tain breeds of animals. See if you 
can tell what the animals are (oth- 
er breeds may be added). Exam- 
ple: Holstein, cattle; Pekinese, 
Dobermann-pinscher, dachshund, 
Persian, fox terrier, Angora, Po- 


land China, Jersey, Blue Swiss, 


Maltese. 
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Children All Round the World 


A Musical Play for Primary Children 


CHARACTERS: 
GIRLS 
WUN LEE—China 
GRETEL—Holland 
ROSALEE—Italy 
RITA—Spain 
SoNJIA—Sweden 
HELEN—United States 
BOYS 
PATRICK—Ireland 
J OSE— Mexico 
J ACQUES—France 
SERGE—Russia 
JOHN—England 
GEORGE— United States 
COSTUMES: 
Wear typical foreign costumes, if 
possible. Otherwise have name of 
country printed in large letters on 
white paper and pin to front. 
STAGE: 
Front of schoolroom. A large globe 
or vase holding flags of different 
countries placed on table. Children 
in circle, holding hands. Dance 
around globe, singing to tune of 
“Pop, Goes the Weasel.” 
THE PLAY: 
ALL CHILDREN: 
All around this grand, old Earth, 
All around the world, 
We sing and dance and shout with 
glee, 
Clap, Happy Children. 


Rita comes from sunny Spain, 
Sonjia comes from Sweden. 
And dear Jose from Mexico. 
Clap, Happy Children. 


All around this grand, old Earth, 

All around the world. 

We sing and dance and shout with 
glee, 

Clap, Happy Children. 


Brother Jacques from sunny 
France, 

Patrick comes from Ireland, 

Helen from United States, 

Clap, Happy Children. 
(CHILDREN stand in row.) 
PATRICK (steps out): 

I’m Patrick, from Ireland. 
PATRICK (sings, tune, “Sing a 

Song of Sixpence”): 

Sing a song of Ireland, 

A-wearing of the green, 

Dancing to the fiddles, 

With your colleen. 


Ireland is a gay place, 
Work and play together, 


BERNICE MORGAN BRYANT 


In fields and fields of clover, 
Shamrock, flax and heather. 
(PATRICK takes place, WUN LEE 
steps out.) 
WUN LEE: 
I’m Wun Lee, from China. 
WUN LEE (sings, tune, “I Love 
Little Pussy’): 
In China, the children 
Are clever with tricks, 
I wonder if you could 
Eat rice with chopsticks. 


Our cups have no handles, 
To drink up our tea. 
But we sip with much pleasure, 
"Neath the great Lotus Tree. 
(WUN LEE takes place, JOSE 
steps out.) 
JOSE: 
I’m Jose, from Mexico. 
JOSE (sings, tune, “Jack and 
Jill’): 
Mexico, 
A place to go, 
A land of sun and gay time. 
Pepper trees, 
And bright, blue seas, 
And purple mountains to climb. 
(JOSE takes place, GRETEL steps 
out.) 
GRETEL : 
I’m Gretel, from Holland. 
GRETEL (sings, tune, “Trot, My 
Little Pony’’): 
Klomp, klomp, klomp, 
How I like to romp. 
Over dikes in tulip weather, 
Happy children all together, 
Klomp, klomp, klomp, klomp, 
klomp, 
Merrily, we romp. 
Ice, sleet, snow, 
O’er canals we go, 
Cold winds blow, we skate faster, 
Gaily racing—no disaster. 
Racing, chasing—Ho. 
O’er canals we go. 
(GRETEL takes place, JACQUES 
steps out.) 
JACQUES: 
I’m Jacques, from France. 
JACQUES (sings, tune, “Farmer 
in the Dell’): 
In France we sing and dance, 
In France we work and play, 
Heigh, ho, the Frenchman, 
Is happy all the day. 


In France we till the soil, 

In France we weave rare lace, 
Heigh, ho, the Frenchman, 
Is busy all the day. 


(JACQUES takes place, ROSALEE 
steps out.) 

ROSALEE: 

I’m Rosalee, from Italy. 

ROSALEE (sings, tune, ‘“‘Rock-a- 
bye, Baby’): 

Italy’s warm sun and Italy’s seas, 

Blue as the clear skies, gentlest 
breeze, 

Olive trees growing, beautiful 
grove, 

Purple grapes hanging, o’er hills 
we rove. 

(ROSALEE takes place, SERGE 
steps out.) 

SERGE: 

I’m Serge, from Russia. 

SERGE (sings, tune, “Bobby 
Shaftoe’’): 

Russian country ’cross the sea, 

Silver, golden filigree, 

Dancing, singing, shouts of glee, 

Wondrous, beauteous Russia. 

Russian land of ski and snow, 

Reindeer, sleigh and winds that 
blow, 

White pine, birch and mistletoe, 

Wondrous, beauteous Russia. 

(SERGE takes place, RITA steps 
out.) 

RITA: 

I’m Rita, from Spain. 

RITA (sings, tune, 
Mary, Quite Contrary”): 
Silver, granite, 

Grapes, pomegranate, 
Olives, pistachio, 
Butterflies bright, 
And the bulls fight, 
Men with mustachio. 

(RITA takes place, JOHN steps 
out.) 

JOHN: 

I’m John, from England. 

JOHN (sings, tune, “London 
Bridge Is Falling Down’’): 
London Bridge in London Town, 
Heath and down, 

Fog all ’round. 
London Bridge in London Town. 
My fair England. 


“Mary, 


Land of sheep and horses, fine 
Iron mine, 
Fishing line, 
Land of grass and columbine, 
Is my England. 
(JOHN takes place, SONJIA 
steps out.) 
SONJIA: 
I’m Sonjia from Sweden. 
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SONJIA (sings, tune, ‘‘Little 


Jack Horner’): 

You should be needin’ 

To go to old Sweden, 

To taste good Smorgasbord. 
There’s fish and there’s cheese, 
And strawberry freeze, 


You eat till you can’t eat no more. 


But all this feedin’ 

Is not all Sweden, 

There’s beauty e’er you go. 
Water just forges. 

Through fjords, o’er gorges, 


And mountains are covered with 


snow. 
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(SONJIA takes place, HELEN and 
GEORGE step out.) 

HELEN: 
I’m Helen. 

GEORGE: 
And I’m George. 

30TH : 
United States is our country. Will 
vou all sing with us? 

ALL sing: 
“My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 

(CHILDREN all take hands and 
circle globe singing first stanza of 
“All Around This Grand Old 
Earth.’’) 


The Little Half Chick 


(Spanish Folk Tale) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


ALL (Heavy 
Hoppity Kick, 
Hoppity Kick, 
Down the road 


Stumped the Little Half Chick. 


With only one leg 
And only one wing, 
He was off to Madrid 
To visit the King. 
(Medium): 
By and by 
He came to a brook, 
That called to him 
From a weedy nook. 
“Please, Little Half Chick, 
Set me free, 
These weeds and sticks 
Are choking me.” 
CHICK (Light): 
“Help you, indeed! 
I’ll do no such thing. 
I am off to Madrid 
To visit the King.” 
ALL (Heavy): 
And Hoppity Kick, 
Hoppity Kick, 
Down the road 


Stumped the Little Half Chick. 


(Medium): 
A fire spied him 
And shouted, “Quick, 
Bring me some leaves 
And a good dry stick. 
If you'll fan my flame 
And make me burn, 
Someday your kindness 
I will return.” 

CHICK (Light): 
“Help you, indeed! 
I’ll do no such thing,” 
Said the Little Half Chick, 
“T must see the King.” 


ALL (Heavy): 
And Hoppity Kick, 
Hoppity Kick, 
Down the road 
Stumped the Little Half Chick. 
(Medium): 
In the top of a tree, 
Oh, ever so high, 
He heard the South wind 
Moan and sigh. 
“T’m caught in the branches 
And can’t get out.” 
But the Little Half Chick 
Paused to shout. 
CHIcK (Light): 
“Help you, indeed! 
I’ll do no such thing. 
I’m off to Madrid 
To visit the King.” 
ALL (Heavy): 
And Hoppity Kick, 
Hoppity Kick, 
Down the road 
Stumped the Little Half Chick. 
(Medium): 
As he reached the castle 
The Chief High Cook 
Out of his window 
Was taking a look. 
And he chuckled with glee, 
“The very thing, 
I will serve Little Half Chick 
To please the King.” 
ALL (Heavy): 
In almost a twinkling 
The Half Chick was caught, 
And placed on the stove 
In an iron pot. 
CHICK (Light): 
“Have mercy, kind fire, 
Do not burn me brown, 
Have mercy, kind water, 
Do not let me drown.” 


GRANNY’S CRYING 
CLOSET 


LILLIAN W. ALLARD 


Grandma had a Crying Closet 
At least she told me so, 
If she was cross, and wished to 
weep 
Into it she would go. 


She said her mother used to 
Say, 
An ugly frowning face, 
Was not a pretty sight to see 
At home, or any place. 


When Granny felt that she must 
ery 
She used to hide her head, 
Into her closet she would pop 
Her foolish tears to shed! 


Now that Granny is old and 
wise 
She says she’d rather sing, 
Her crying closet makes her 
smile 
‘Twas such a silly thing. 


(Medium): 

But the fire and water 

Paid no heed. 

“You gave us no help 

When we were in need.” 
ALL (Heavy): 

And the fire grew hot, 

And the water did bubble, 

And Little Half Chick 

Was sorely in trouble. 
(Medium): 

The wind in passing 

Stopped to see 

What all the confusion 

And noise might be. 

And hearing the Half Chick’s 

Pleading cry 

Lifted him up 

And sailed him high. 
ALL (Heavy): 

Over the roof top, 

Over the spire, 

Over the treetop, 

Higher and higher, 

Till he caught on a steeple. 

And there today 

The little Half Chick 

Is destined to stay. 
(Medium): 

And round and round 

And round he goes, 

Whichever direction 

The kind wind blows. 
ALL (Heavy): 

And he warns the farmer 

Of storm and rain, 

For the Little Half Chick 

Is a weathervane. 
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Our Country’s Flag 


Play for Flag Day 


Act I 


CHARACTERS: A group of school children consisting 
of : 


PEGGY RONALD 
MILTON PATTY 
ALICE PETER 
JIMMIE JANET 
ROSE HOWARD 


SCENE: Just outside the school building at the close 
of the afternoon session. 


(As the scene opens, apparently everybody is 
talking at once. PEGGY is finally heard above the 
others.) 

PEGGY : 

If Miss Jones thinks we’re going to learn all four 
verses of “America the Beautiful” before next 
week, she’s very much mistaken! 

ALICE: 

What good would it do anyway— it’s just a song and 
if we did learn it, it would be just for the Flag Day 
Program, and then we’d forget it. 

ROSE: 

Well, if it was only that song—but she said we must 
be sure of “America” and the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” too! 

PATTY: 

It’s all foolishness—just on account of a war, we 
children have to act more patriotic than ever. 

JANET: 

I'll bet there isn’t a single one of our parents who 
could repeat all those verses we have to learn. 

MILTON: 

It’s just because it is Flag Day—if I had my way 
we’d only have three holidays a year anyway. 

JIMMIE: 

And I know which they would be, too! 

(Everybody repeats together loudly—Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and Fourth of July.) 

DONALD: 

Miss Jones said my posture wasn’t good when I re- 
cited the Pledge of Allegiance this morning. They 
are getting fussy here in America, aren’t they? 

PETER: 

You children don’t talk as though you were proud 
of your country at all—supposing you weren’t al- 
lowed to salute the American Flag—how would you 
like that? 

HOWARD: 

Peter-is right. You don’t hear the Americans in 
the Armed Forces fussing about being patriotic. 
They do more than just sing songs, too! I’m going 
to learn all those words and be proud that I know 
them, too! 

PEGGY: 

You boys make me ashamed. It was just the other 
day, I heard a little girl whose father and mother 
were born in another country, say, “We’re proud 
to be Americans and my mother and dad were once 
so poor they didn’t have to pay a tax but sent Uncle 
Sam some money just the same to show him how 
glad they were to be in America.” 

ALICE: 


All right, you people can talk, but I still think Miss 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Jones is just being mean, when she says we have to 
learn all those songs and wave the red, white and 
blue high in the air! It makes me tired and sleepy 
even to think of it—Oh, Hum! I’m going home and 
have a nap. 

DONALD: 
You’d better be learning those songs in your 
dreams, Alice! 

(All the children follow ALICE as the curtain falls 
on Act I.) 


Act Il 
CHARACTERS: KING FLAG ALICE 


Several REFUGEE CHILDREN 
SCENE: In ALICE’s home. 

(As the scene opens, ALICE is sleeping on the 
divan. There is a knock on the door and KING FLAG 
enters. He is dressed patriotically in red, white and 
blue, and carries a wand. He taps her lightly on the 
shoulder.) 

KING FLAG: 

Ah, here’s the girl I’ve been looking for! Ah, you’re 
an American Girl, aren’t you? 

ALICE (sits up and looks at KING FLAG): 

Who are you, sir? 

KING FLAG: 

I am King Flag, I am sometimes called The Star 
Spangled Banner, Old Glory or the Stars and 
Stripes, but of course you know all that! 

ALICE: 

Well, yes—I guess so, but what did you want to see 
me for? 

KING FLAG: 

I’ll tell you, young lady, I have some refugee 
children outside who want to learn some things 
about American Patriotism. They’ll want to ask 
you some questions. 

ALICE (in a frightened manner): 

But I think you’d better get someone else 
see— 

KING FLAG: 

You’re an American, aren’t you? 

ALICE: 

Well, yes— 

KING FLAG: 

That’s all I wanted to know. (He taps on the wall 
three times and the REFUGEE CHILDREN enter. They 
look at ALICE and smile shyly.) 

FIRST GIRL: 

We’re sorry to bother you, but while we’re in this 
country, we want to learn all we can from you 
American children. 

ALICE: 

Yes, but—you see I don’t know much— 

FIRST Boy: 

I don’t understand. Do you mean you don’t want to 
tell us? 

ALICE: 

Oh, but I do—lI’ll tell you all I can. What do you 
wish me to tell you? 

SECOND GIRL: 

I’d like to know the words of your beautiful hymn 
—‘‘America the Beautiful.” 


you 
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ALICE: 
I have the words in my book at school. 

SECOND GIRL: 
You mean you haven’t those words in your heart? 

SECOND Boy: 
Well, that isn’t the American National Anthem. I'd 
like to know the words to the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” surely you know that! 

ALICE: 
Well—I’m learning them this week—next week, you 
see, is Flag Day. 

THIRD GIRL: 
Flag Day, did you say? Oh, do tell me about the 
first Flag and what day it comes in June— 

ALICE: 
Well, it’s next week sometime—Miss Jones, my 
teacher, could tell you. 

KING FLAG: 
I’m sorry, children, I’ve brought you to the wrong 
little girl. I’ll bet she couldn’t even tell you about 
me—she doesn’t even know that I am not only hon- 


CAMELS 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


When you see me 
At the Zoo, 

You may wonder 
What camels do: 


We walk miles 
On the desert sand, 
And we often join 
A car-a-van: 


Now a car-a-van 
Is a camel parade, 

We have plenty of sun, 
But no lemonade: 


A car-a-van 
On the desert, at night, 
Is, indeed, 

A beautiful sight: 


We carry tents 
And things to eat, 

And if we have water 
Well, that a real treat: 


Now it seems strange 
When you come to think 
That camels go days 
‘ Without even a drink: 


But every so often 
An 0-a-siS we see, 
Then we stop to rest 

And drink water—not tea. 
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ored on June 14th every year, but that Americans 
pledge allegiance to me every day of their lives all 
over America. Come, children, let us find some real 
American children who know the answers to your 
eager questions. 

(The CHILDREN exit. ALICE closes her eyes and 
the curtain falls.) 


Epilogue 


(ALICE opens her eyes, rubs them and sits up. She 
speaks.) 

ALICE: 
Oh, what a terrible dream! Why I don’t know a thing 
about my country. I’m not a true American—where 
is my music book? Where is my history book? I 
must learn those words and read the story of Old 
Glory—Thank goodness! I still have time—I’m still 
young enough to be a real American. 

(Off stage the “Star Spangled Banner” is played 
softly.) 
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Tune In With June 


MARGUERITE GODE 


J unz—and the grand finale 
of the school year! How about 
ending it with a burst of music and 
gayety? Everybody likes a band 
concert and if you have been doing 
any rhythm work in Kindergarten 
or the Primary grades you will 
have a band ready and eager to 
entertain. We have such a band 
composed of children in the Kin- 
dergarten and First-Grade rooms 
of Riley School in Des Moines. 
Every child in the room partici- 
pates—no one is left out. 

Our instruments are the usual 
type designed for children’s use. 
You will find a list at the conclu- 
sion of this article. From the be- 
ginning of the semester we have 
been working out different musi- 
cal arrangements of well-known 
numbers and now we are ready to 
plan a program. 

About sixty children take part 
in the entertainment. When two 
teachers work together as in our 
particular case, one plays the 
piano, the other directs until the 
time arrives when one of the 
group is qualified to be the leader. 
Our program is planned to cover 
about a half hour’s time. All the 
grades of the school are invited 
which will necessitate two assem- 
blies due to the seating capacity 
of the auditorium. In cooperation 
with the conservation program, 
we have eliminated all costuming. 
A border of fresh flowers along 
the front of the stage makes an 
attractive setting for the occasion. 

A child’s wheelbarrow or rakes 
and hoes contributed by the chil- 
dren may be added if desired. 
Also, a pink-eared cotton bunny 
might be found lurking about 
among the blossoms. Along the 
back of the stage rows of small 
chairs are placed for some of the 
players. The remaining children 
are seated on the floor in front 
thus making it possible to see all 
their faces. After the curtain is 
drawn aside the children embark 
on the following choral speaking 
venture which explains the dif- 
ferent features of the band to the 
audience, 


ALL (Heavy): 
We are the band 
We are going to play 
Rhythm music 
For you today. 


LEADER (Light): 

I am the leader. 

DRUMMER (Light): 
I am the drum. 

ALL (Heavy): 

We are the voices 
That sing and hum. 

TRIANGLE PLAYERS (Light): 
You’ll like our triangles’ 

Ringing tones. 

XYLOPHONE PLAYERS (Light): 
We are the musical xylophones. 

SAND BLOCK PLAYERS (Me- 
dium): 

We are the sand blocks. 

PLAYERS OF THE STICKS (Me- 
dium): 

We are the sticks 
Making the rhythmical 
Tick Tock Ticks. 

BELL PLAYERS (Light): 
Listen to sleigh bells’ jingling 
song. 

CYMBAL PLAYER (Light): 

I am the cymbal’s crashing gong. 

TAMBOURINE PLAYERS (Me- 
dium): 

Tambourines make a_ pleasant 
sound. 

ALL (Heavy): 

As the music goes round 
And round and round. 


We are the Band, 
We are going to play 
Rhythm music 

For you today. 

Order of seating Band: Tam- 
bourines in back row. Sand blocks 
in row next to back. Seated on 
floor in front of sand blocks are 
the sticks. (Space is left for dance 
numbers in front of sticks.) 

In front of space left for danc- 
ing are the triangles divided so 
that a space in center is left open 
for better view of dancing. In 
front of triangles, bells are seated. 
Division is made as in case of 
triangles. 

Two tables just below front of 
stage hold xylophones and metal- 
phones. Children stand when play- 
ing these instruments. Planning 
of this arrangement is made to 
carry out the tones of various in- 
struments effectively. An an- 
nouncer is seated at one side of 
front stage. Leader stands in 
front. 


Our program will be as follows: 
Choral Verse—Our Band 
Musical selections announced. 
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Sailing (all instruments) 

Scotland’s Burning—Bells, tri- 
angles, followed by crashing of 
cymbals. All instruments join 
in finale. 

Dixie—Drums alone. Music starts 
and tambourines play. All join 
in chorus with cymbals giving 
emphasis. 

Bubbling Water—Any waltz time. 
Triangles on first beat, xylo- 
phones. 

Ten Little Indians—First round 

—drums. 

Second round—drums and tam- 
bourines. 

Third round—drums, tambou- 
rines and sticks. 

Fourth round—drums, tambou- 
rines, sticks and triangles. 
Fifth round—drums, tambou- 

rines, sticks, triangles and 
bells. 
Sixth round—all instruments. 

The Merry Month of May—Bells, 
triangles in prominence. 

Other instruments lightly. 
Children whistle chorus. 
In My Little Rocking Chair—Two 
children sit in little rockers and 
rock. 
Girl holds doll. 
Boy holds teddy bear. 
Both wear glasses (black paper 
glasses work out effectively). 
1. Sing verse 
2. All instruments play softly 
3. Hum melody 

Train Song—Any train song 

. Children sing song 

2. Conductor (wearing paper 
cap) calls ‘‘all aboard” 

. Large bell rings (school 
bell used) 

. Whistles blow 

. Sand blocks 
(slowly) 

. Music on piano resembling 
train chugging is played, 
accompanied by all instru- 
ments with sand blocks pre- 
dominating. Music slows. 

. Conductor calls “station” 

. Singing of verse repeated 

. Repeat procedure as before 

When music stops, chil- 

dren’s voices imitate whis- 

tle of train. 

Clock Song—Hickory 
Dock 

1. Triangle strikes 6 

2. Cymbal strikes 6 

3. Music starts “tick tock” 
with sticks joining in 

4. Begin music of Hickory 
Dickory Dock—all instru- 
ments—sticks in predomi- 
nance 

5. Clock runs down 


Dance So Merrily 
Four little girls tap dance to 
light lively music played on 


play alone 


or) 


Dickory 
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upper keys of piano accom- 
panied by small bells, 

Second time music is played 
sleigh bells and _ triangles 
join. 

Among other selections are the 

following: 

Rock-a-Bye Baby (singing ac- 
companiment with dolls) 

Anchors Aweigh (all instru- 
ments) 

Music Box—East Side, West 
Side (played on high notes of 
plano accompanied by tri- 
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angles and metalphones) 

Peas Porridge Hot (all instru- 

ments) 

And as a grand climax, the au- 
dience is asked to stand and help 
us repeat the Pledge of Allegiance 
at the close of which the band 
plays a lively rendition of Stars 
and Stripes Forever. 

Instruments used in band: 
Large and small bells, drum, xylo- 
phones, train bell, metalphones, 
tambourines, sand blocks, tri- 
angles, sticks, cymbals, whistle. 
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CLEVER MR. WHITE 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
The quail is the bird 
That we know as “Bob White” 
Because of his eall 
That’s so cheerful and bright. 


He enjoys eating grasshoppers, 
Locust, and seeds 

From the plants in the garden: 
Well, really just weeds. 

He’s fond of the country 

And stays there all year— 

I think Mr. White 

Has a splendid idea! 


Some Ideas for Use in the 
Study of Conservation 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 


eee of our nat- 
ural resources is more important 
now than ever before. School chil- 
dren, even the very small ones, 
must be made aware of this, and 
enlisted in the effort to save the 
things we now have. 

While learning about conserva- 
tion of our forests my pupils be- 
came interested in the trees on the 
schoolground and in their own 
vards. They found that one child 
had only elms, but wanted a wild 
cherry. Another had maples and 
wanted a peach. To help the chil- 
dren the class established a “tree 
exchange.” It was spring and 
there were many little seedlings 
growing in the yards. Some of 
these were very carefully dug up 
and wrapped in heavy paper. On 
certain days the children brought 
these extra trees and “swapped” 
them for others until each had the 
ones he wanted. 


For our “tree nursery” we 
chose the best flower bed on the 
campus and set out numbers of 
fine seedlings for later transplant- 
ing. These were to be used on the 
schoolground because it was very 
much in need of new trees. 


Our next idea was to plant a 
larger tree on the schoolground, 
with the usual ceremony. More 
important to us, however, was the 
planting of several seeds in the 
schoolroom and the observation of 
them to learn something of how 
trees grow. 


“Out” is the sign on the exchange today, but these children do not care. Each 
has a tree to take home with him. And they know what to do with them, too. 
They saw the State Forestry Department’s show on transplanting baby trees. 


A row of bricks surrounds the nursery bed, small in size, but greet tt importance 
to these third-grade children. 
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We had many interesting and 
clever poems and stories, but our 
“famous sayings” lesson was liked 
because it was different. 

From the State Forestry De- 
partment we received a folder of 
famous sayings about trees. The 
class liked and memorized several. 
For this particular lesson the pu- 
pils were asked to place paper and 
pencils on their desks. They were 
told that the teacher would read 
these famous sayings again and 
again. When each child thought of 
a saying himself, he was to write 
it down. Slowly pencils began to 
move. Soon all were writing, or 
had finished. Those who had fin- 
ished brought their sentences to 
the teacher’s desk. These were 
corrected and the pupils were 
asked to recopy them and practice 
for oral reading. A few moments 
later all read their own sayings 
before the group. Some of them 
were really good. Their list of 
famous sayings was mimeo- 
graphed and given to the children 
for their notebooks. Some of the 
original sayings we liked are giv- 
en here: 


The mystery of the plant that came from the tiny seed was the most fascinating 
part of the whole study. Many a little seed lost its life because it had to be 
dug up to see what was happening. 


1. Plant a tree when you are a 
child, and when you are grown you 
will have shelter. 

2. Anyone who loves a tree will 
not destroy it. 

3. Man cannot live well with- 


out trees, 

4. We would rather have trees 
than gold. 

5. It takes a tree several years 
to grow, but it takes only a few 
minutes to cut it down. 


Good Teeth — A Play 


NINA K. 


CHARACTERS: 

MARY 

JANE 

THREE GOOD TEETH 
Children) 

THREE BAD TEETH (Three Chil- 
dren) 

PERMANENT TOOTH (A Child) 
ScENE I. Walking Home from 
School 

MARY: 

Good-bye, Jane. I’ll see you tomor- 
row morning. 

JANE: 

No, Mary. I’m going to the den- 
tist. 

MARY: 

I didn’t hear you say anything 
about a toothache. 

JANE: 

I don’t have a toothache. 

MARY: 

Then why are you going to the 
dentist? 

JANE: 

I go every four months. I never 
have a toothache. If I have a little 
decayed spot, the dentist finds it 
before it has time to get big and 
ache. 

That night MARY dreams about 
her teeth. The teeth are having a 
meeting. 


(Three 


BOSSOW 


SCENE II. Healthville 

Goop ToorH I: 

Hello there, all my teeth friends. 
How are you all? 

Goop TooTtH II: 

Just fine. My mistress just had me 
to the dentist for a check-up. 

BAD TOOTH I: 

I wish I could have a check-up, too. 
My nerves ache. Ow! What a 
pain! Every day the decay gets 
bigger. Soon I'll have to be taken 
out. 

BAD TOOTH II: 

Look at me. Am I not a sad-look- 
ing tooth. Mary never cleans me. 
I’d like to be white like you. 
(Points to a good tooth.) 

Goop TooTH I: 

I get brushed at least twice every 
day. Doesn’t Mary brush you? 

BaD TooTtH II: 

No. She says she can’t afford to 
buy toothpaste. 

Goop TOOTH I: 

My little master uses salt or 
baking soda to brush me. They are 
cheap but excellent. Up and down 
goes the brush. It feels fine. 

BaD TOOTH III: 

I just seem to break off. I lost a 
filling, too. I wonder why. 

Goop TooTH III: 


Too bad! Billy doesn’t eat the 
right foods to make you strong. 
You need milk, orange juice, good 
crusty whole wheat bread, whole 
wheat cereals, and green and raw 
vegetables. 

PERMANENT TOOTH: 
See how crooked I am. Patsy’s 
mother didn’t want the dentist to 
fill a baby tooth. She had it pulled. 
The other baby teeth moved over. 
By the time I was ready to come 
through the gum, there wasn’t 
room for me. 

Goop II: 
What a shame! You cannot help 
Patsy chew her food well when 
you are crooked and it spoils her 
looks when she smiles. 

Goop TooTtH III: 
We feel sorry for all you teeth 
with aches and troubles. If boys 
and girls would eat greens and 
raw vegetables, whole wheat ce- 
reals, and drink milk and orange 
juice; see their dentist every four 
months; and brush their teeth 
twice every day, they’d be health- 
ier, happier, and prettier. 
SCENE III. Mary Awakens 

MARY: 
Wow! What a dream I had! I’m 
going to ask Mother if I may go 
to the dentist like all wise children 
do. 
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June Art Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


June Announcements 
(Page 34) 

These can be of so many dif- 
ferent folder styles. And decora- 
tions can be painted, done in cut 
paper, printed from _ linoleum 
blocks or carried out in colored 
crayons, 

A is a plain folder. It may also 
be the cover for the programs for 
June. Any linoleum block, how- 
ever simple, looks well when 
printed. Use a tint of green, or 
light blue, violet, pink or a strong 
lemon-yellow printers ink on 
white paper. If an inside folded 
page is desired, paste the latter 
to the inside back cover—see 
small sketch B. 

B. Here we have a cut-paper 
unit combined with a short fold 
of ribbon. 

C. Cut and fold paper first. 
Then apply painted design on pa- 
per unfolded—see small sketch. 
Line X is drawn down to meet 
the design and is carefully cut to 
produce an irregular edge. This 
folder needs no inside pages. 
Make announcements to fit any 
standard size envelope. 


Primary Reading Seat Work 
(Page 36) 

Color adds so much to the il- 
lustrations for this primary work. 
Try and write other simple sen- 
tences relating to the picture. 


Primary Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 37) 

Every little girl, and boy too, 
likes to make cookies. And to 
make fancy ones is indeed, an art 
lesson. Just for fun, let us add to 
the problems here stated, and 
make new number situations, as, 
if Marjorie-Ann had made four 
more hearts for her father, how 
many would she have made? Then 
there are other problems using 
the other shapes illustrated, or 
naming other kinds of cookies, as 
chocolate cookies, brownies, gin- 
ger snaps, etc. Of course number 
work can be fun when it concerns 
such things as cookies! 


June Calendar 
(Page 44) 
This year we have resolved to 
have bigger and better Victory 
gardens. Let us think of all the 


things we can do to help in the 
garden. What are the most im- 
portant things we can grow? Per- 
haps we can make nice labels for 
the jars of canned vegetables to 
be stored away for the winter. 
Let us draw a picture concerning 
work in the garden. 


Goldfish Border 
(Pages 32-33) 

Vacation time means trips out 
into the country, to the park and 
seashore. Let us make a border 
for the classroom based upon 
something we would see in such 
places. The illustration suggests 
a visit to the aquarium at the 
city park. 

This border is to be purely dec- 
orative, and so need not adhere to 
specific forms and colorings of 
real fish. Suggestions for the same 
may be found in pages of the 
National Geographic Magazine 
and other publications. The lesson 
calls for cut-paper forms mount- 
ed upon a colored background. 

Prepare a mounting of 9 x 12 
inch white construction paper. 
Across the top paint a two-inch 
band, twelve inches long of light 
blue-green. It should have a 
slightly wavy feeling. Beneath 
that add a band a little wider of 
green-blue, then another of blue, 
and end with violet-blue at the 
base. When the paint is dry, paste 
one or two fish and seaweeds, 
stones and coral specimens over 
the surface. Undesirable spots can 
be covered with pale green bub- 
bles. 

The fish are cut from pieces of 
white paper that have been 
painted lemon-yellow with deep 
yellow and bright orange dripped 
on while the surface is wet. Plan 
to concentrate the gayer colors 
at the top of the small papers, so 
when you cut out the fish form 
the coloring toward the mouth 
and stomach will be lightest. Fins 
and tail are cut from very bright 
yellow or orange paper and added 
to the body. 

Circles of contrasting colors 
may be used about the eye, with 
pupil and character marks added 
in black. An open mouth may be 
bright red-orange. Seaweeds may 
be yellow-green, pink or orchid 
color, with blossoms of pink or 
pale blue. 


It might be best to first make a 
sketch of the fish on scratch pa- 
per, and trace from this on your 
tinted paper for cutting. 

Instead of a combination of col- 
oring and cut-paper work, this 
may be a lesson of drawing and 
coloring either with crayons or 
paints. 

For even continuity in the bor- 
der, plan the bands of color to be 
the same on each pupil’s work, as 
114 blue-green, 2 green-blue, 214 
blue and 3 inches of violet-blue. 


Song, When Vacation Time Is 
Here 
(Page 35) 

As a correlation with this song, 
let us tell all we know about the 
animals mentioned. Perhaps we 
can draw some of these animals. 
We might try writing four-line 
verses about them. 


Two-Way Designs 
(Page 31) 

Here is a suggestion for dec- 
orating greeting cards or pro- 
gram covers for June. They may 
be done in black on white paper 
and then mounted upon light 
gray, or done in color, as, dark 
blue on light blue, mounted upon 
medium blue. 

Upon a small piece of paper 
plan the area to be decorated. It 
may be a square, rectangle, circle 
or other form. Draw a simple de- 
sign in this area. Then draw a line 
through the design to divide the 
background into a light and dark 
section. Paint the design dark up- 
on the light area. On the other 
half, paint the background dark 
leaving the design light, or the 
natural color of the paper. 

The design is now cut out neat- 
ly and mounted upon the cover 
of the folder. X shows an addi- 
tional border line added after the 
mounting has been done. 
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TWO-WAY DESIGNS Louise D. Tessin 


DESIGNS PAINTED IN BLACK ON WHITE 


DESIGNS SUCH AS THESE MAY BE CUT 
ON LINOLEUM BLOCKS FOR PRINTING 
PAPER NAPKINS , PROGRAM COVERS, 
BOOK PLATES , ETC. 
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GOLDFISH BORDER 


BLVE- GREEN 


GREEN- BLUE 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
JUNE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT 


CUT PAPER 
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WHEN VA-CA-TION TIME IS HERE WELL HUR-RY 
WE 
WHEN VA- CA-TION TIME 1S HERE, THE 

WHEN VA-CA- TION TIME IS HERE, THE | DAYS OF 


TO THE CIT-Y ! PARK WHERE THERE MAN -Y 
BUF-FA -LOES AND BIG BA- BOONS 


WE WILL GO OFF TO THE PARK SKIP A-~-BOUT AND RUN 
WE WILL GO OFF TO THE PARK STAY THERE ALL THE DAY. 


PEL -1-CANS AND LIT-TLE sPot-TED DEER, 
AL - U- GA - -TORS 
WE CAN RIDE THE 
WE WILL SEE THE 
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AN - TIL - OPES 
CAM-ELS THAT ARE 
WE CAN SEE THE 
WE CAN FEED THE 
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WHEN VACATION TIME IS HER 


CAN SEE THE WAL-RUS AND THE 


OS-—TRICH-ES THAT 
BIG AND TALL AND 
PAR-ROTS THAT HAVE 
EL — E — PHANTS 


10OOK SO VER- Y QUEER, 
HAVE A FUN-NY WUMP . 
GAY AND COL-ORED WINGS. 
MON-KEYS ALL DAY, LONG. 
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DANC- ING | BEAR, 
PLAY FUN, 
FUN AND | PLAY, 
THINGS TO SEE, 
D SHAG -GY HAIR, 
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PRIMARY READING SEATWORK 


Louise essin 


| love little Pussy, her fitr Is so warm. 
| play with her in the garden. 
We play by the cherry tree. 
Color the cherries red. 
My:teddy bear is brown. 
My dress is pink. 

My dolls dress is blue. 

My Pussy is all white. 

Color the picture. 
Write your name here 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEATWORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


OH, PAT-A-CAKE, PAT-A-CAKE, BAKERS MAN! - 
YOU CANT MAKE THEM BETTER THAN MARJORIE-ANN. / 


SHE MADE 3 DELICIOUS HEARTS FOR HER MOTHER. 


SHE MADE 2 MORE FOR HER SWEET LITTLE oe 
HOW MANY HEARTS DOES THAT MAKE ?..... 


SHE MADE 5° BIRDS FOR SISTER LOUISE , 
AND FIVE FOR BETTY-MARIE, IF YOU PLEASE. “9 
HOW MANY BIRDS DOES THAT MAKE2®.......@ © © 


SHE MADE 2 GINGER-BREAD MEN FOR THE BABY. 
AND 7 MORE FOR A VERY NICE LADY. 
HOW MANY GINGERBREAD MEN DOES THAT MAKE! 


SHE MADE 7 STARS FOR JENNY OSHAY, 
AND 2 FOR HER SISTER, ALL IN ONE DAY. 
HOW MANY STARS DOES THAT MAKE ?_......... 
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"Tescunes are constantly on 
the watch for new books that their 
children are reading or should 
be reading. Teachers are constant- 
ly revising their old book lists, re- 
vamping them with promising 
and attractive newcomers. For 
this reason, I am submitting the 
following list of Juvenile books, 
all of which have appeared on the 
market during the last ten years 
and all of which are a dollar or 
less in price. 

I have tried my best to offer a 
wide variety of choices so as to 
match the children’s wide reading 
interests and abilities. Some chil- 
dren are retarded readers for 
their chronological age while oth- 
ers can read anything they are 
interested in reading. Some chil- 
dren seek the informational and 
factual books, while others like 
best the imaginative or fanciful, 
or heroic. 

So here are funny books and sad 
ones, books about fairies, animals, 
fire engines and boats, books of 
verse and science, books of today 
and books of long ago, books to 
look at, and books to laugh at, 
books to read and to re-read. Let 
us use this bibliography and so 
prove to the children that reading 
can be great fun. 

ABC for Everyday, by Helen 
Sewell, Macmillan (ages 4-8). 

The Zipper ABC Book, by Ster- 
ing North, Rand McNally (ages 
4-8), 

Around the World with the AIl- 
phabet, by Hendrik Van Loon, 
Simon (ages 7-10). 

Alphabet of Boys and Girls, by 
Rachel Field, Doubleday Doran 
(ages 4-8). 

Bible ABC, by Grace Allen Ho- 
garth, Stokes (ages 4-9). 

Skookum and Sandy, by Rich- 
10) Bennett, Doubleday (ages 7- 
10). 

New England Colonial Days, by 
Marcelle Duffe, Row Peterson 
(ages 7-10). ; 

Mitty and Mr. Syrup, by Ruth 
— Doubleday Doran (ages 
6-9). 

Mitty on Mr. Syrup’s Farm, by 
Ruth Holberg, Doubleday Doran 
(ages 6-9). 

The Story of New England, by 
Marshall McClintock, Harper 
Bros, (ages 7-10). 
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Your Children’s Reading 


Ages 5 to 10 years 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


In Our Back Yard, by Helen 
Reynolds, Scribner (ages 6-9). 

Blaze and the Gypsies, by An- 
derson, Macmillan (ages 6-10). 

Peter Churchmouse, by Margot 
Austin, Dutton (ages 4-7). 

Mr. Heinie, by Aldarilla Beistle, 
McKay (ages 4-10). 

Fun with Michael, by Dorothy 
Bryan, Doubleday (ages 6-8). 

Michael Who Missed His Train, 
by Dorothy Bryan, Doubleday 
(ages 6-9). 

There Was Tammie, by Doro- 
thy Bryan, Dodd Mead (ages 5-8). 

The Cat and the Captain, by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, Macmillan 
(ages 6-10). 

Well, About the Penguin, by 
Price Day, Simon and Schuster, 
1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. (ages 5-9). 

The Merry Mouse, by Helen and 
Alf Evers, Farrar and Rinehart, 
6232 Madison Ave., N. Y. (ages 
3-7). 

Pokey Bear, by Helen and Alf 
Evers, Rand McNally (ages 5-9). 

Angus and the Cat, by Marjorie 
Flack, Doubleday (ages 4-8). 

Angus and the Ducks, by Mar- 
jorie Flack, Doubleday (ages 
4-8). 

Angus Lost, by Marjorie Flack, 
Doubleday (ages 4-8). 

Ask Mr. Bear, by Marjorie 
Flack, Doubleday (ages 9-10). 

Topsy, by Marjorie Flack, Dou- 
bleday (ages 4-8). 

Wagtail Bess, by Flack, Double- 
day (ages 4-8). 

Cinder, by Romney Gay, Gros- 
set & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway 
(ages 4-7). 

Lions and Tigers and Ele- 
phants, Too, by Berta and Elmer 
Hader, Longmans (ages 5-8). 

Twin Deer, by Quez Hogan, 
Dutton (ages 4-7). 

Twin Kids, by Quez Hogan, 
Dutton (ages 4-9). 

Bruin, the Brown Bear, by Lida, 
Harper (ages 3-7). 

The Life of Baby Animals in 
Picture Strip, by George Morse, 
Jollet, 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago (ages 4-8). 

The World of Animals, by Mary 
Stephenson, Follet (ages 8-11.). 

Shadow and the Stocking, by 
-— S. Tippett, Harper (ages 


Twin Calves, by Sanford 


Tousey, Whitman, Chicago (ages 
8-10). 

Roscoe, by Bechdolt, Oxford 
University Press, Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. (ages 6-10). 

Do You Like to Open Pack- 
ages?, by Beebe, Nelson, Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. (ages 5-9). 

Nicodemus Runs Away, by 
Quez Hogan, Dutton (ages 6-9). 

The Box-Car Children, by Ger- 
trude Warner, Scott Foresman 
(ages 8-12). 

The Little Wooden Farmer, by 
Alice Dalgliesh, Macmillan (ages 
4-9). 

Two Young Americans in Mex- 
ico, by Dorothy Decatur, D. C. 
Heath (ages 8-12). 

Pumpkin Moonshine, by Tasha 
Tudor, Oxford Press, Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. (ages 4-7). 

Around the Year in Iceland, by 
Elizabeth Yates, D. C. Heath 
(ages 7-11). 

The Old Man Is Always Right, 
Anderson, Harper (ages 

Copy-Kitten, by Helen and Alf 
Evers, Rand McNally (ages 4-8). 

Five Little Bears, by Sterling 
North, Rand McNally (ages 4-8). 

Mr. Tootwhistles’ Invention, by 
Peter Wells, Winston (ages 6-9). 

Askee of Sunshine Water, by 
Faith Hill and Mabel Rice, Row 
Peterson (ages 7-10). 

Kee and Bah, Navajo Children, 
by Elizabeth Pack, American 
Book Co. (ages 7-10). 

Docas, Indian of Santa Clara, 
by Geneva Snedden, D. C. Heath 
(ages 7-10). 

Prairie Children, by Gina A\l- 
len, Row Peterson (ages 7-10). 

Polly Patchwork, by Rachel 
Field, Doubleday (ages 8-10). 

The Little Airplane, by Lois 
Lenski, Oxford University Press, 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. (ages 7-10). 

The Motor Car in American 
Lives, by Curtis Fuller, Row 
Peterson (ages 8-11). 

The Little Cueto, by Lois Len- 
ski, Oxford University Press 
(ages 6-8). 

The Little Train, by Lois Len- 
ski, Oxford University Press 
(ages 6-8). 

Daily Bread and Other Foods, 
by Ruth Brindze, Row Peterson 
(ages 8-11). 

The Steel Book, by W. C. Pryor, 
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Harcourt, Brace Co., 
Ave., N. Y. (ages 7-10). 

The Glass Book, by W. C. Pryor, 
Harcourt, Brace Co., Madison 
Ave., N. Y. (ages 7-10). 

Buried Sunlight, by Raymond 
Janssen, Row Peterson - (ages 
8-12). 

Trees, by Bertha Morris Park- 
er, Row Peterson (ages 8-12). 

Our Little Friends in Switzer- 
land, by Frances Carpenter, 
American Book Co. (ages 7-10). 

Up Canada Way, by Helen 
Dickson, D. C. Heath (ages 8-12). 

Rico, the Young Rancher, by 
Patricia Fleming, D. C. Heath 
(ages 8-12). 


Madison 


All Aboard for Alaska, by 
De Von McMurray, D. C. Heath 
(ages 8-10). 

Ootah and His Puppy, by Marie 
Peary, D. C. Heath (ages 7-10). 

Indian Tales from Guatemala, 
by Marie Jessup, Scribner (ages 
8-9). 

Tale of Tai, by Evelyn Young, 
Oxford University Press (ages 
6-9). 


Poetry 


The Organ Grinder’s Garden, 
by Marjorie Barrows, Rand Mc- 
Nally (ages 5-9). 
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I Like Animals, by Dorothy 
Baruch, Harper (ages 5-9). 

I Like Machinery, by Dorothy 
Baruch, Harper (ages 5-9). 

Just for Fun, by Robert Law- 
son, Rand McNally (ages 6-9). 

A World to Know, by James 
Tippett, Harper Bros. (ages 5-8). 

I Go A-Travelling, by James 
Tippett, Harper Bros. (ages 5-8). 

I Live in a City, by James Tip- 
pett, Harper Bros. (ages 5-8). 

I Spend the Summer, by James 
Tippett, Harper Bros. (ages 5-8). 


More Silver Pennies, by 
Blanche Thompson, Macmillan 
(ages 5-9). 


Telling Children About Storms 


coming, Miss 
Smith!” 

How often I had heard that dis- 
tressing cry from my primary 
children; how often I had seen the 
terror in their little eyes! I re- 
membered my own childhood 
when I ran to my mother for pro- 
tection. In her comforting manner 
she had told me to go to my little 
bed, kneel down and say my 
prayers — that same childish 
prayer which begins with, “Now 
I lay me down to sleep.” No storm, 
however severe, ever harmed our 
family. I am not sure whether it 
was my prayer or the harmless- 
ness of a storm. 

The thought came to me that 
perhaps if these children under- 
stood storms, ** they knew what 
clouds brought u.e-m, when to ex- 
pect them, why came and 
why we need stc is, they would 
be less afraid of «em. I felt that 
if I could give t'. n this informa- 
tion in a simr.z ‘nteresting way, I 
could rescue them from this fear 
of storms—I could ease their lit- 
tle troubled minds. And so, I told 
them all I could about storms. We 
went out each day to study the 
clouds. We drew pictures of the 
clouds. We watched and waited for 
storms, not with fear, but rather 
with a pleasant anticipation. And 
when the storm did come, we 
stopped right there, no matter 
what other lesson we happened to 
be having, and talked aboutstorms. 
Little Johnny, who loved exciting 
stories, always wanted to tell of 
some marvelous escape or happen- 
ing. In my best teaching manner, 
I managed to suppress him and all 


MARY COLLIER TERRY 


the others who wanted to make it 
a lesson of terror. 

While children in the lower 
grades cannot comprehend the sci- 
entific facts concerning storms, 
lightning and winds, there are nu- 
merous points of interest within 
their scope of comprehension. 
Those who gain this simple knowl- 
edge will take a particular delight 
in watching storms, they will ap- 
preciate this phenomenon of na- 
ture. 


Clouds, Their Names and How to 
Recognize Them 


The story of the weather— 
whether it will storm, rain or be 
bright and sunny—lies in a care- 
ful study of the sky and the clouds. 

I taught my pupils the scientific 
names of the clouds because it 
seemed easier to call them by a 
name. The point I stressed was the 
recognition of the clouds by ap- 
pearance and not primarily by 
name. 

Perhaps there are thin, wispy 
clouds far away, say 32,000 feet 
away. Don’t worry, these clouds 


will bring fair weather unless a 


grayish blue appears. If these 
clouds gather and thicken, and if 
the mass is traveling toward you, 
rain may come or even snow if it 
is the proper season. The proper 
name of these clouds is Cirrus 
clouds. 

There may be great piles of 
wool-like white vapor, these are 
the Cumulus clouds, often called 
thunderheads. They are 6000 feet 
or less away and they are the most 
beautiful of all the clouds—the 
dream clouds—picture clouds in a 


great sea of striking blue; they are 
the clouds with the silver lining. 
Such clouds are most common in 
the hot summer afternoons. These 
formations can grow so enormous 
that a thunderstorm with a heavy 
downpour may result. Aviators 
avoid flying through such a cloud. 

The real rain clouds are the 
Stratus clouds. A rain cloud is 
usually 6000 feet or less away. We 
see them as sheet or layer clouds. 
Of course they will be dark. If the 
cloud is very dark there will be a 
heavy wind but little rain. 

The nearest clouds, which are 
about 3600 feet overhead, are Nim- 
bus clouds. They are often solid 
gray with ragged edges. Being so 
near, naturally they contain rain 
or snow. Something to remember: 
when a fast moving wind precedes 
a solid gray cloud, do not run for 
shelter because there will be no 
rain. If the wind is from the south- 
west or northwest, fine weather is 
ahead. 

The highest clouds are about 
seven and a half miles in the air, 
others are less than a mile high. 

There are our clouds—Cirrus, 
Stratus, Cumulus and Nimbus. 
Often more than one type may be 
seen at the same time. These 
names are not important. The ap- 
pearance of a cloud tells at once 
what to expect. 


Storms Are Helpful 


These clouds play an important 
part in our lives. They provide 
rain; they give relief from the hot 
sun; they screen growing plants 
and thus keep excessive heat and 
sunshine from reaching them; 
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J 
they are studied by the Weather by a competent person, otherwise They are associated with thunder- 
Bureau in predicting the weather. the danger from lightning may be storms. A tornado is a mass of air 
It must be remembered that increased. whirling with great speed about a 
thunderstorms are beneficial. Oft- In the house, during a storm, center of low pressure. The most 
en they bring much rain with choose a spot near the center of striking characteristic of a tor- 
much sunshine—the entire storm the room. Stay away from win- nado is its funnel-shaped cone. 
may pass by in an hour or so leav- dows, open doors, stoves, pipes, Where this funnel touches the 
ing the sun shining brightly. This fireplace and chimney. Don’t go up earth it leaves great destruction. 
is so helpful during the growing in the attic. Some say that the noise of the tor- ; 
season when crops need both mois- Hundreds of houses are struck nado sounds like “a thousand t 
ture and sunshine. each year without injuring the oc- trains going through a tunnel.” t 
We hear people say, “The show- cupants. Steel frame buildings The path of a tornado is from b 
er is coming back.” That is impos- such as skyscrapers in cities form a few feet to a mile in width. It t 
sible because thunderstorms fol- a cage of steel about their occu- may run a course of from twenty n 
low the normal direction of all pants. When they are struck, to forty miles in length. This tor- l 
storms—from west to east. If one which they very frequently are, nado may bring the greatest 0 
thunderstorm comes soon after an- they lead the electricity to earth, imaginable destruction; trees may d 
other, then the second one isa new harmlessly. be uprooted or broken, buildings 
one. You are quite safe in a car. An may be blown down, and even U 
experiment was tried recently trains blown from their tracks or F 
Storms May Be Dangerous with a — sitting in a steel- carried away. Strange tales have t 
. ' . topped car while volts of 3,000,000 been told about tornadoes. It has y 
us tie ae be volt artificial lightning struck the been said that straws have been J 
should be kept in mind concerning top several times. _Any steel- blown through boards. This is 
rain, lightning, thunder and wind. topped bus or train is safe. The probably true. b 
Thunderstorms can also do dam. ‘tires on a bus or car provide insu- People in tornado areas have I 
age, not only because of lightning lation from the earth. become so fearful that they have a 
but also because of the hail which _The most likely place for light- constructed cyclone cellars _ be- I 
frequently accompanies them. Oc- "ing to strike, is out in the open. neath the ground level, where r 
casionally there are violent winds. About 90 per cent of lightning cas- they can find protection. There is l 
. ualties occur in the rural districts. the satisfaction, however, of 2 
Lightni If you do happen to be out in the knowing that the chance of being s 
agnanes open and no large barn or farm- hit by a tornado is small due to [ 
Lightning, though often terri- houseis near, donotrunforashed the limited area over which the \ 
fying in appearance, is seldom or open barn. Keep away from tall, storm travels. I 
harmful. Many of the discharges lone trees, wire fences, pipes, Tornadoes travel from south- ce 
we see and hear, are between poles, tractors or other metal ob- west to northeast. If a person is t 
clouds. Many of these electri- jects. These are lines of natural caught in the open when a tornado I 
cal discharges’ strike where conduction between a cloud and _ is coming, he should run as fast as ] 
there are no people. After the the earth. Get away from bridges, he can toward the nothwest. In J 
lightning is seen it may take beaches, swimming pools and fish- this way he may be able to get out I 
several seconds for the sound of ing ponds; find a depression, a val- of the path of danger. He may also 
the thunder to reach our ears. ley or a dense woods. lie flat on the ground. I 
A path by which electricity can ae , Indoors, the southwest corner of \ 
pass between the earth and the Winds and Tornadoes the basement is the safest place. t 
sky without the charged spark can Scientists know rather little The house is likely to be carried ] 
be provided by the use of lightning about tornadoes, few careful ob- away from that corner rather than é 
rods. When they are connected servations have been made of toward it, and the basement walls I 
with the earth much of the elec- them. Tornadoes, often miscalled offer some protection from the ] 
tric charge is led off. For this rea- cyclones, are the smallest storms. wind and the flying debris. t 
son a building protected by light- but the most violent. Most of The values of these cloud and l 
ning rods may be struck, yet suf- them occur in the central and storm lessons are obvious. With i 


fer no damage. However, these 
lightning rods should be installed 


Of all the seasons in the year 
I like the Summer best. 

I don’t need mary clothes on, 
And galoshes get a rest. 


southeastern United States, prin- 
cipally in the Mississippi valley. 


MY FAVORITE SEASON 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The birds are comfy in their nests. 
The breeze is good for kites. 

The fireflies play hide-and-seek 
With little blinker lights. 


understanding came knowledge of 
self-protection. 


The weather’s good for outdoor 
The flowers all look lovely play, 


In their different shades and hues, And days are light till late. 
And leaves upon the trees just Each year when Summertime is 
seem due, 


To multiply by twos. I just can hardly wait! 


JUNE, 


1944 


Sune had been sent to me 
for private tutoring in arithme- 
tic. By consulting a chart on the 
back of her notebook, she had got- 
ten the correct answers all during 
multiplication problems, but when 
long division showed up her lack 
of knowledge she was sullen and 
discouraged. 

“June,” I said, smiling at the 
unhappy little youngster, “I’m so 
lazy I’ve learned a lot of short cuts 
to getting the tables good. Would 
you like to learn them ?” Of course 
June would. 

“When one thinks of there 
being 144 tables to learn, if you 
learn from 1x 1 to 12 x 12 it seems 


a discouragingly large number. 
But here’s the first secret. The 


multiplication tables are revers- 
ible!” I had her count up 5 x 2 and 
2 x 5 to show the answer was the 
same. “If it weren’t for the dou- 
bles, like 9 x 9, that one secret 
would cut your work right in half,” 
I told her. We counted off the 
ones she already knew perfectly, 
the 1’s, 2’s and 10’s. The 144 tables 
had shrunk to a mere 45. With 
100 tables already off her mind, 
June felt encouraged to try the 
rest. 

We started with 11’s. First I 
had her say the table of 10’s. Then 
we talked of how 11 is 1 more 
than 10. Numbers multiplied by 
10 are the number with an aught 
added. I showed her why, when 
multiplied by 11, it is the multi- 
plier repeated. Once she caught 
the idea, she learned the 11’s eas- 
ily and went home much encour- 
aged. 

When June came the next day, 
her aunt came with her. “I want to 
know what magic you used to 
change an ‘I CAN’T’ child to a 
happy little learner,” she said. 


Corps”; 


Our work is gathering scrap 
From such queer dumps as quarry 


holes— 


Vacation time is play time, 
But now that we’re at war 
We boys are quitting play to help 
The cause we're fighting for. 


We've formed an “Engineering 


We scour the city’s map. 


Multiplication Tables Made Easy 


FLORENCE GUNN 


“What’s the very hardest table 
there is?’ I asked. 

“The 9’s,” said the aunt prompt- 
ly. “They bother me yet some- 
times.” 

“There’s a secret about the 9’s, 
June,” I confided, “that changes 
them from hard work to fun. 
Someone showed it to me years 
ago and today I’ll teach it to you.” 

After a review of the 10’s and 
11’s, I brought out the idea that 9 
is 1 less than 10 and the answers 
would accordingly go down each 
time instead of up like 11’s. I wrote 
out the table of 9’s for her and 
her aunt to use for reference and 
then showed them the key. EACH 
ANSWER HAS FOR ITS NUM- 
BER ONE LESS THAN THE 
MULTIPLIER. THE OTHER 
NUMBER IS THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THE FIRST NUM- 
BER AND 9. We tried it out over 
and over. Thus “9 x 7?” 7 —1 is 6, 
6 and 3 are 9. The answer is 63. 

The aunt was_ astounded. 
“WHY,” she demanded, “‘haven’t 
all children been taught that easy 
way instead of going to all that 
hard work? Why don’t you tell all 
other teachers so they can teach 
that way, too?” 

After several days of review 
work, we started the next easy 
table, the 5’s. First we talked of 
10’s and how 5 is half of 10. We 
studied even and odd numbers. 
Then brought out the thought 
that multiplying by 5 is just the 
same as multiplying by 10 and di- 
viding by 2. Even numbers will 
end in .0, odd numbers in 5. There 
were not many 5 tables to learn. 
She knew the 1, 2, 9, 10 and 11. 
So she only had to learn 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7,8 and 12 tables. 

Next, we worked on 12’s. I have 
never personally been strong for 


THE ENGINEERING CORPS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


feel 


We rig up tackle, derricks, too, 

To lift the heavy loads 
So we can get them on our carts 
To drag them down the roads. 


To get a big job done! 


4) 


including 12 as part of the multi- 
plication table. We used the 11 
table and added on 1 more of the 
multiplier. This way, 7 x 11 is 77. 
77 and 7 are 84. Then we reviewed 
it a few times—7 x 12 is 84;12 x7 
is 84. Since she could so easily and 
quickly count up any 12 tables she 
ever needed, we gave it scant at- 
tention. 

The longest table now left to 
learn 3. She had to use as 


was 5. 
multiplier 3, 4, 6, 7, 8. I knew no 
short cut, but did show her how 
to go back to the 2 table and add 
1 more of the multiplier if she be- 
came confused. 

The 4’s were started only after 
making sure that June knew all 
the other tables thoroughly. Be- 
cause of our constant reversing 
there was always 1 less table to 
learn. Each new table started with 
its own double which is always 
easy. She learned 4 x 4, 6, 7, 8. 

The 6’s were just 6 x 6, 7, 8. 
Here I showed her how to go back 
when confused to the 5 table and 
add on 1 of the multiplier. This 
method is not advocated to take 
the place of learning any table ex- 
cept possibly the 12’s, but it does 
help the child when confused. 

The 7’s were 7 x 7, 8. Continuing 
to reverse, we constantly cut each 
table. The 8’s were 8 x 8. And the 
horrible multiplication tables were 
all but conquered! 

No multiplication table is 
learned until it has been so firmly 
embedded in the child’s mind that 
he can call it to mind as quickly 
and as easily as his own name. This 
means constant review over a long 
period but the aunt had promised 
to take over this part of the job, 
so my work was ended. The last I 
heard June was up with her class, 
doing fine work. 


We work as hard as beavers do, 
But it is really fun; 
And, oh, how proud it makes us 
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FARM POSTER Helen Strimple 
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NUTRITION POSTER Helen Strimple 
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JUNE CALENDAR Louise D. Tessin J 
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JUMPING JIM I. Dyer Kuenstler 


JUMPING 


4 


TRACE JIM'S HEAD, ARMS 
AND LEGS ON THIN CARD- 


WITH BRASS CLIPS, 
TIE $TRING 
(HROUGH ARMS AND 
LEGS AT BACK, AS 
IN SKETCH, 
PULL STRING 
kKND JIM 
WILL JUMP, AND 
HIS 
ARMS. 
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THE FLOWER BASKET Helen Strimple 


THE FLOWER BASKET 


Color the flowers, following these color instructions, or allow the child to choose his own colors: 
ZINNIA—Yellow-orange, green leaves. 
TULIP—Red, green leaves. 
DAISY—White, with yellow center; green leaves. 
PANSY—Purple, green leaves. 
Cut slot in basket on dotted line “A” and “‘B”’. 
Cut out flowers and insert stems in slot in basket. 
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EBENEZER TAKES A TRIP TO MEXICO 
IN HIS OLD ARMCHAIR 


MARGUERITE GODE 


The very best way to help unravel 

This strange old universe is to travel; 

But travel today must be denied 

And dreams of journeying laid aside; 

So the next best thing says wise Eb, winking 
Is to sit right down and do some thinking, 
Choose a far-off place where you’d like to go, 
Like Bolivia, Nome or Mexico 

Then hunt for books and study maps, 

Look for pictures and then, perhaps, 

When tomorrow comes and the war is ended 
You can take the trip you have long intended, 
And all the knowledge you have in store 

Will help to make you enjoy it more. 

So where shall it be—a mountain peak 

Or a shady lake you will want to see, 

Vacation at home may be lots of fun, 

So climb on a book plane, everyone. 


Station LF.O. 


Wanting to know where you plan to go on your Book Plane Trip 
this summer. 

And now questions from Ebenezer Cottontail. 

If you could really travel this summer what means of transportation 
would you choose? Why? 

What means of transportation would be afforded you on the particular 
trip you would choose to take this summer? 

What kinds of travel do they predict after the war? 

How did people travel in the early days? 

What were Inns and Taverns? 

What are Trailer camps? 

What are Auto camps? 

Where can you go to get information about the place you pretend to 
visit this summer? 

What clubs or organizations help travelers? 

When would you need an interpreter on a trip? 

What is the name given a house or building where a group of bicyclists 
might put up for the night? 

Of what value are road maps? 

What has helped make the world distances smaller? 

What was a stage coach? 

What was the Pony Express? 

When was the first steamboat invented? 

When was the first railroad completed across the United States? 

When was the first plane invented? 


THINGS TO DO: 


Make a scrapbook of pictures about the place you intend to visit. 
Study the customs of the people. 

Study a map of the country. 

Learn the principal cities. 

Collect post cards from friends who have visited the country. 
Learn a few words of their language. 

List the places you will want to see. Collect stamps. 

Cut out news clippings about happenings there. 

Learn about the climate. What clothes you would need. 

Figure the cost of your trip. 

Learn about the food you will eat. sel es 

Learn about the money of the country you will visit. . 
Note: Libraries, ticket offices, bus depots, travel bureaus and gasoline 
stations may have information to give. 
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F'regata 
The Feathered Sail-Plane’ 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Farecata was downy white 
when first she opened her eyes on 
the sunlit world about her. A 
warm blue sky, a warm blue sea, 
and her nest in the top of a bush, 
met her bright black eyes. The air 
was gay with bird calls, and in the 
top of every bush that rose above 
swamp water lay a nest of twigs, 
and in every nest rose the downy 
white head of a baby man-o’-war 
bird like herself. Each was an only 
child, but Fregata was not lonely. 
She and the other babies called 
back and forth to each other, or 
watched their parents catching 
fish. 

When she tried her wings, the 
tiny things were so weak she could 
not move an inch. Nor could she 
even walk well on her small feet. 
At this time she was helpless. And 
when she peered over the edge of 
the nest, she saw a dreadful croco- 
dile dozing on the sands. 

But she could see half-grown 
man-o’-war birds with white 
heads and breasts, but shining vio- 
let-black elsewhere, except for a 
white bar on each wing. And they 
were slim and swift, for their long 
wings reached out like the wings 
of a sail;plane, and their two 
pronged tails were rudders. Some 
day Fregata would be like them, 
had she but known it. 

Some of the neighbors were just 
building their nests, and strangely 
enough, it was the mother who 
brought the dried sticks, and the 
father who built the nest and stood 
guard while she was gone, for fear 
some other bird would take their 
building materials. In swift flight, 
the mother would snap a twig off 
a tree as she passed, and bring it 
home in her long beak. Some day, 
too, Fregata would build her own 
nest like that, high and safe in the 
top of a bush or small tree. It was 
well to live high up, where a bird 


* A man-o’-war bird 


could take off into the wind with 
one smooth jump. 

In time Fregata’s wings began 
to grow, and when they were long 
enough to support her weight, she 
had her first flying lesson. It was 
surprisingly easy, she found, to 
take off from the edge of the nest, 
and just let those long wings carry 
her like sail-planes. For they were 
so much larger now than her body 
that it seemed no effort at all to 
stay in the air. Even when she was 
nearly grown, she weighed only 
two pounds, but her strong fea- 
thered wings were more than six 
feet from wing-tip to wing-tip. A 


man six feet tall might have 
weighed 150 pounds. But the bird, 
with her six-foot feathered sail- 
plane, had a body so tiny that she 
practically floated in the air. 

And well it was for Fregata 
that she could spend all her wak- 
ing hours in the air. For her food 
was fish, and yet she could not 
swim. Her feathers were not oily 
like those of most sea birds, and 
had she got them wet she would 
have drowned. Instead, she had to 
catch fish by dive-bombing them. 
Watching till she saw a shining 
fish leap from the water, she had 
to dive at them, catching them in 
her sharp curved bill. Poising a 
little way above the sea, with 
wings flapping slowly, she and her 
mother would watch for a fish to 
leap. 

Then, quick as thought, one of 
them would nose-dive at it, the 
wind whistling through its quills. 
But never must they touch the 
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water with more than the tips of 
their bills. At the last half-second, 
they would have to level out to 
avoid a crash-landing. It called for 
expert flying. But nature had giv- 
en Fregata and the other man-o’- 
war birds exactly what they need- 
ed. Their long wings were thickly 
feathered, and the muscles and 
bones that controlled those wings 
were a strong framework for their 
feathered sail-planes. Their scis- 
sor-like tails helped them steer. 
The dangers were chiefly two. 
Since nature had given them quite 
enough when he gave them their 
wings, they didn’t have good feet. 
Had they landed on the ground, 
they could not have walked. Had 
they gotten in among the branches 
of a tree their long wings might 
have got caught so they would 
never get out again. And the only 
thing was to stay in the air, or 


roost on some branch high up from 
which they could launch their next 
flight. 

Fregata saw other man-o’-war 
birds that had come from far dis- 
tant islands, and she used to won- 
der if she would ever see those far 
lands. It seemed unlikely, for she 
never dared venture too far out to 
sea. Unable to swim, or to rise 
from the water, she always had to 
circle back to the home nest when 
night came. For she had seen what 
happened to those of her young 
neighbors who got down on the 
water! 

Once she and five or six of her 
neighbors tried to steal a ride on 
the top-masts of a ship. But when 
they found themselves too far 
away from land, they turned back. 

Then one day a great wind- 
storm came up. There was going 
to be a hurricane, and there was 
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no defying that fierce wind. Fre- 
gata didn’t try. She just “rode it 
out.” 

When the winds grew calm 
again, and Fregata sighted land, 
she found that she and her father 
and mother and several of their 
neighbors had reached a far dis- 
tant island, where the waves beat 
high against the rocks, and flying 
fish leaped shining from the sea. 
Sailing almost without moving 
their tired wings, they stopped 
when they came to some high 
bushes in whose tops they could 
nest. Nor was Fregata surprised 
when she saw that all about them 
were other bushes in which other 
man-o’-war birds nested. Joyously 
Fregata snapped a wig off a bush 
that she passed. There was nothing 
like traveling and seeing the world 
when one was a feathered sail- 
plane! 


In Storage for Us 


GARALD LAGARD 


= sighed and looked 
at her brother. Her arms were 
loaded with books and odd gar- 
ments. There were two sweaters, 
one overshoe, a pretty red wool 
cap with a saucy tassel on top, a 
green cloth coat, a brown raincoat, 
and a gray suéde leather jacket. 

“How could I have forgotten to 
take home so many of my things,” 
she said, “in just one school term? 
Mother wondered where all my 
clothes were. And there they were 
—in my school locker.” 

Roger’s hands were quite em- 
pty ; he had them deep in his pock- 
ets. He whistled a gay little tune. 
Then he stopped whistling and 
said, “You’re always forgetting 
things.” 

“It doesn’t seem to me, Roger,” 
Dimity said suspiciously, “that 
you could possibly go all term and 
not leave something in your lock- 
er.” 

Roger started to whistle again, 
then he said, “You don’t see me 
carrying anything, do you?” 

Dimity stopped, then she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘You have too left some- 
thing! Where’s your lunch box you 
took to school this morning?” 

“All right,” Roger said. “‘So I 
left it at school. And if you want 
to know, I’m coming back with my 
wagon to get it and all the other 
stuff in my locker.” 

“Oh ho,” Dimity cried. “Now 


vou can help me carry my things.” 

They neared BOOKSPROUT’S, 
and Dimity said, ““We’re going in, 
aren’t we?” 

As answer, Roger turned in and 
opened the door of the shop. Dim- 
itv entered, Roger followed, and 
Mister Booksprout looked up from 
tying his shoe. Tying his shoe was 
an effort of which Mister Book- 
sprout could be very proud. He 
was so fat that folding in the mid- 
dle took time and patience. He was 
breathing hard, but he felt a sense 
of triumph. 

“My shoe was untied,” he ex- 
plained: “I have just tied my 
shoe.” 

Dimity murmured something, 
and Roger said, admiringly, “I 
never saw you bend before. I 
would have bet you couldn’t do it.” 

Mister Booksprout nodded. 
Then he said, proudly, “But so 
much hard exercise makes me 
hungry. When I am hungry, I 
want to eat, and that makes me so 
much fatter. Now I am hungry, 
and we will have tea.” 

They ate in the patio garden 
which was bright and green with 
early summer growth. When they 
had finished, Dimity asked, sud- 
denly, “Just what is food? I mean 
food that grows, like potatoes, and 
turnips, and beets.” 

“Growing plant food,” said Mis- 
ter Booksprout, “is a combination 


of starch, protein, and mineral 
salts and water. So is growing 
meat food. So are we. That is why 
we can put this stored food to our 
own use, although it was not 
grown for us alone. It was manu- 
factured by the plant, stored in the 
plant so that the seeds might have 
food to nourish them until they 
could grow to be large and strong 
enough to manufacture food for 
themselves. That is the purpose of 
all growing things — plants, in- 
sects, fish, animals and human be- 
ings. They wish to live, and they 
wish their own kind to live after 
them. And we put this purpose in 
the growing plants to our own use, 
so that we may live, nourish our 
children until they are big and 
strong and able to care for them- 
selves.” 

Roger looked surprised. “I 
never thought of it that way, be- 
fore,” he said. “I never thought 
my mother and father fed us the 
same thing plants feed the little 
plants. I guess I just didn’t think 
of it at all.” 

“Does that make us a sort of rel- 
ative of a turnip?” Dimity ques- 
tioned anxiously. “I don’t know as 
I like that.” 

Mister Booksprout laughed un- 
til he shook all over. Then he said, 
“T think it is safe to say you are 
not related to a turnip. But we do 
know that all life came from the 
same source—the tiny cell which 
floated in the water—and went 
different ways. And the same 
things which make and keep life 
are divided among all living 
things. But you could not claim an 
onion, or a turnip as even the most 
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distant cousin. But what keeps the 
vegetables alive will also keep you 
alive.” 

“Now,” continued Mister Book- 
sprout, “we will talk about the 
workshop of the plant. This is the 
leaf. First, the leaf must have 
water. This it gets from the roots 
of the plant, and the water goes 
all through the leaf by way of the 
veins, which you can see quite 
plainly. Next it must have carbon 
dioxide. This is one way in which 
you are quite different from a veg- 
etable. You breathe in oxygen, 
breathe out carbon dioxide. The 
plant breathes in carbon dioxide 
from the air, then breathes out 
oxygen. The leaf has very tiny 
holes on the underside, through 
which this breathing is done. Now 
we have one of the things which go 
to make the plant food. The third is 
a substance within the leaf it- 
self. This is called chlorophyll 
and it gives the leaves their green 
color. But there must be warmth 
and sunlight to prepare this food 
for the plant, just as there must 
be heat in the stove to prepare 
much of the food we eat. So all 
plant food is manufactured in the 
spring and summer, and stored 
within the plant for the long and 
cold winter, when the leaves slow- 
ly die and fall from the plant.” 

“What is this food the leaves 
make?” Roger asked. 

“Sugar,’’ Mister Booksprout re- 
plied. “It is sent all over the plant. 
But sugar would melt in water, so 
most plants change the sugar to 
starch. And because we are talk- 
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ing mostly about vegetables which 
we eat, we will talk about how and 
where the vegetables store their 
sugar and starch. 

“All the seed vegetables, corn, 
wheat,, beans, peas and others, 
store the food in the seed pod, for 
the plant dies and the seed must 
have food to keep it alive and 
nourish it so that it may sprout 
again in the spring. From these 
seeds, we are supplied with starch 
and fat. And beans and peas also 
have protein, just as meats do. The 
potato vine has manufactured its 
food and stored it in the tuber, 
which is a thick branch of the 
stem which is under the ground. 
The tuber is what we eat, and is 
almost pure starch.” 

“That is what makes us fat,” 
Dimity said. “‘I know that.” 

Mister Booksprout nodded sad- 
ly. “I know it, too,” he said. “But I 
like potatoes. But I also eat many 
root vegetables, such as turnips, 
carrots, beets, and sweet potatoes, 
and these do not have so much 
starch in them, and they do have 
mineral salts which all of us have 
to have. 

“Then there are the stem vege- 
tables. These are asparagus, and 
sugar cane, which is pressed and 
the juice made into sugar for our 
use. We also make sugar from 
sugar beets. The vegetable leaves 
we eat are very valuable in the 
food they give us. They are all low 
in starch, and they contain miner- 
als which are so necessary to keep 
us in good health. And we eat at 
least one bulb plant—the onion. 


Cucumbers, pumpkins, tomatoes, 
and squash are really fruits. But 
because the sugar which is pres- 
ent in other fruits is lacking, they 
are called vegetables.” 

“They may be pretty much the 
same as to what’n in them,” Dim- 
ity said, “but they all taste dif- 
ferent. And I’m glad of that. We 
may be eating sugar, starch, min- 
erals and protein, but I would 
rather think of them as potatoes, 
beets, squash, and tomatoes.” 

“And all the pumpkin part, that 
we make jack-o’-lanterns from,” 
Roger said, “is just to keep the 
seeds alive, until they can sprout 
and grow?” 

Mister Booksprout nodded. 
“And it is true of the beans, the 
wheat, the tomatoes, and all the 
other vegetables we eat. We eat 
what is stored up for the plant it- 
self to feed on. And it is also true 
of fruit. We eat the pulp, and 
throw away the seed. When we eat 
the seed vegetables, peas and 
beans, we are eating what has 
been prepared for the tiny spot of 
life which is deep within the seed. 
If you split a bean, you will see the 
tiny plant curled up inside.” 

“You must remember,” Mister 
Booksprout explained, “‘that every 
seed is in three parts—an embryo, 
or the tiny bit of life, a seed coat 
about it, and enough stored food to 
keep it alive and prepare it for 
growth.” 

“And we eat up the whole 
thing,’ Dimity said. “But I like 
vegetables too well to be sorry 
about it.” 


A Star Housekeeper 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM 


Ly YOU live near the sea- 
coast or spend any time there you 
no doubt have seen a starfish. It 
looks like a five- or six-pointed 
star and the projections are called 
arms or rays. 

A starfish is one of the easiest 
and most interesting of beach 
creatures to study. It neither 
bites, nor stings, nor pricks. In 
case you would like to study it, it 
is véry easy to catch because it 
moves so slowly. You can put it 
into a small glass fish tank with 
plenty of stones and seaweed. The 
seaweed furnishes oxygen which, 
of course, is very necessary to life 
of any kind. 


Some day when you pick up a 
starfish you may have a surprise. 
If you have happened to pick up 
the “Brittle Star” by an arm or 
ray you will most likely find that 
that is all you have in your hand. 
It does not fight or resist you, it 
just separates itself from the part 
in your hand because nature has 
provided this way for the “Brittle 
Star” to defend itself. It can very 
easily grow another arm or ray. 
In fact such a fish if it were sepa- 
rated into five pieces in time 
would become five separate com- 
plete stars. As a result a “Brittle 
Star’ is seldom captured whole. 

There are fifteen different 


kinds of starfish. The best place 
to find them is in rocky places or 
tide pools, especially after a 
heavy surf. They are abundant in 
bunches of seaweed cast upon the 
beach. Starfish vary greatly in 
size. Some are only one inch in 
diameter. The large eastern va- 
riety found as far north as South 
Carolina is sometimes a foot or 
more in diameter. The giant stars 
on the Pacific coast have six arms 
and often measure six feet in di- 
ameter. On the northern Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts the stars are 
smaller but make up for that in 
numbers. Oftentimes small tidal 
pools will be so red with stars 
that the pool looks as if it were 
paved, 

The best way to study the star- 
fish is with a magnifying glass. 
The glass shows the top side of 
the star covered with blunt 
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spines. This surface is also cov- 
ered with smaller hair-like spines 
which have jointed pincer-like 
ends. These fine pincers remove 
seaweed and waste from the body 
of the fish. A live healthy starfish 
is always clean. Near the tip of 
the arms is an eye speck. There is 
one for each arm. Each arm also 
has one tubefoot without a sucker 
for a nose. The star’s sense of 
smell is very keen. You will find 
out how keen if you dangle a bit 
of oyster on a string in your fish 
tank. The star will follow the 
meat all over the tank. 

On the underside of the star 
vou will see that each arm is lined 
with a double row of constantly 
wriggling feet. These are hollow 
tubefeet equipped with a sucking 
disk and a tiny pouch. They en- 


able the starfish to move about. 
In the exact center of the star 
is the stomach. This is quite dif- 
ferent from any other stomach 
because if necessary it can turn 
inside out. The star eats oysters, 
mussels, snails, clams, worms and 
small fish. When the mussel is 
small the star puts it, shell and 
all, into its mouth and later spits 
out the shell. If the mollusk is too 
large for that it opens the shell 
by fastening its arms around it 
and pulling. By sheer force it can 
pull six times its own weight. 
You know if you have ever tried, 
it’s almost impossible to open an 
oyster shell with the bare hands. 
But the star opens oyster shells 
many times a day by winding its 
arms around the shell and pulling 
steadily until the shell opens when 
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the star turns that wonderful 
stomach inside out, and wraps it- 
self around the oyster. That saves 
the bother of eating the oyster by 
mouth. Starfish are especially 
fond of oysters and are quite a 
nuisance to people who have com- 
mercial oyster beds. 

Starfish are real acrobats. Turn 
one on its back on the sand and 
watch one arm after another curl 
over until the fish slowly rights 
itself. 

Starfish have been known since 
the early geological age. Their 
calling in life seems to be to de- 
vour the refuse which would 
otherwise accumulate on _ sea- 
shores. And surely no one would 
presume to say they are not good 
housekeepers—thev do their work 
so well, 


The Bumble Bee 


JAISEE ARRE 


No Bumble Bee—no red 
clover. Many field mice—few Bum- 
ble Bees. Many cats—few Field 
Mice. Many Bumble Bees—a 
good crop of clover. 

Can you work out that puzzle? 

Bumble Bees are the only bees 
that areable to reach the nectar in 
flowers of clover and so they are 
responsible for the fertilization 
and production of seeds in the 
plant. 

Field Mice destroy the nests of 
Bumble Bees—wherefore if there 
are few Field Mice there will be 
many Bumble Bees. 

Cats destroy the Field Mice, 
thus helping the Bumble Bees to 
keep their homes and grow and 
multiply. 

So you see that many Bumble 
Bees means a good crop of clover, 
and the cows love the clover and 
give, from eating it, the sweet, 
pure milk that children love. 

Perhaps if you think of this 
when you run away from a Bumble 
Bee you will not be so afraid of 
their loud buzzing, for they are 
really harmless creatures, in fact 
quite jolly old fellows, and very 
handsome in their yellow and 
black coats. 

Queen Bumble Bee started her 
colony in the early Spring, select- 
ing the deserted nest of a Field 
Mouse for that purpose and quiet- 
ly setting up housekeeping there 
where she laid her eggs; and late 
in the summer the tiny Queens 
and males developed, and it did- 


n’t take long for them to become 
big, buzzing happy creatures. 
One little Queen Bumble Bee— 
a pretty little creature—made her- 
self at home in the nest of the 
Field Mouse waiting for a bright 
day so that she might go out and 
get something to eat. She was very 
patient and waited until the sun 
was really warm, and the clover 
blossoms had grown quite large 
before she ventured far from her 
nest. Then she was so delighted 
with the new world that she raced 
hither and thither bumping into 
bushes and shrubs and sometimes 
into People, surprised when she 
saw the big creatures jump out of 
her way as if afraid of her. She 


WHAT A SMALL BOY 
THINKS 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Some people say 
They don’t like boys 
Because... they say 
That boys make noise. 


Others say they 
Prefer small girls 
With large blue eyes 
And golden curls. 


But I don’t care 
What people say, 
I would never be 
A girl... anyway! 


must have laughed, too, for why 
should a great big human be afraid 
of her—a tiny Bumble Bee that 
only wants to buzz around in the 
sunshine, eat honey from the 
sweet clover and make merry with 
the other bees and flowers. She 
made friends very quickly with 
the pink blossoms of clover who 
welcomed her gladly and gave free- 
ly of their precious honey know- 
ing that the Bumble Bee was 
their friend. The Bumble Bee in 
return scattered, or carried, the 
seeds of the clover far and wide 
so that children and grandchil- 
dren of the clover covered the 
fields and hillsides before the Au- 
gust days came. 

And then when the short Fall 
days came the Queen Bumble Bee 
quietly shut herself up in the 
dark hole of the deserted home of 
a Field Mouse and waited patient- 
ly for Spring. 

She was far more fortunate than 
the male Bumble Bees who never 
live over the long, cold winter. But 
always new, big, fine Bumble Bees 
appeared with the Queen with the 
coming of Spring. They followed 
her about making their merry song 
Buzz—zz—zz—zz, like the beating 
of tiny drums, for they were all so 
happy to be free at last. 

So when you see a Bumble Bee, 
many Bumble Bees, remember 
that the more, the merrier, and 
that there will be many, many 
lovely white and red and yellow 
clover blossoms making the earth 
glad on the warm, hot summer 
days, and always remember: 

“No Bumble Bees—no clover.” 
“More Bumble Bees—more clov- 
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Miss Venus’ Flytrap 


CLARE WHITNEY 
Illustrated by EDGAR A. WHITNEY 


Baws in the swamp close 
to Mr. Pitcher Plant lived his 
cousin, Venus. When Cousin Venus 
saw how clever Mr. Pitcher Plant 
had been in using his pitcher to 
catch flies and grasshoppers and 
other things to eat for his supper, 
and how he was all the time nod- 
ding his big head so happily be- 
cause he had a pitcher full of food, 
she decided she would go to Mr. 
Pitcher Plant for help. 

“My dear Cousin Pitcher Plant,” 
she said, “I have come to ask for a 
little food. I have been so poorly 
lately that I know I shall die un- 
less I get some food, and you have 
a whole pitcher full all the time. 
Surely you could spare me just a 
beetle or two.” 

The burly Mr. Pitcher Plant 
shook his head as he looked down 
at his poor starving little cousin. 
“No, Cousin Venus, as much as | 
would like to, I cannot share my 
food with you. Life in the swamp 
is hard, and everyone must sup- 
ply his own food. Everyone must 
stand on his own stem and look 
out for himself, or else he will die. 
That is the law of the swamp, and 
the sooner you learn that, the bet- 
ter.” 

“How can you be so heartless, 
Cousin Pitcher? You know I have 
no pitcher to catch insects, and I 
have no brilliant color to allure 
them, nor do I have any spare 
honey to bait them—I need every 
drop of it to keep from starving.” 

“T am very sorry, Cousin Venus, 


but I cannot help you. It isn’t that 
I am heartless—I am just a philos- 
opher, that’s all. If I give you a 
few flies now, tomorrow you'll 
be hungry again — you'll be 
no better off than before. You 
must figure things out for your- 
self—that is unless you want to 
die.” 

Want to die? Whoever heard of 
anyone wanting to die? Of course 
she didn’t want to die. She would 
think of some way. If Cousin 
Pitcher Plant could make a living 
in this old bog filled with nothing 
but peat-moss and cattails, she 
could too. The old meanie, she 
would show him! 

Cousin Venus looked down at 
her graceful leaves. A pitcher was 
an ugly, awkward thing anyway. 
She was glad she didn’t have one. 
Her leaves were lovely, and so 
unique. They grew all around her. 
The tip of each leaf split into two 
oval halves edged with spines. 
They looked like a _ half-opened 
book. But what good was a book, 
when one was hungry? Cousin 
Venus stared at the leaf blade 
thoughtfully. There ought to be 
some way. It was very still in the 
swamp. A mosquito sang in her 
ear, then sat on her leaf-blade to 
rest. Cousin Venus’s nerves were 
taut from hunger and anxiety. 
What right did the mosquito have 
to come bothering her at a time 
like this? She snapped the blades 
of her leaf together, and the spines 
intertwined like the fingers of two 


hands clasped together. The mos- 
quito was taken by surprise, and 
so frightened that he flew away as 
fast as he could, escaping between 
the tiny crevices of the twining 
spines. Cousin Venus was _ sur- 
prised too. She had never known 
that she could snap those blades 
together so fast. If only it had been 
a big fat fly instead of this skinny 
little mosquito. This was an idea. 
Cousin Venus spread her leaf 
hopefully, but no flies nor bugs flew 
by, or if they did, they didn’t seem 
to be tired enough to rest on her 
open leaf. They were all on their 
way to Cousin Pitcher Plant’s 
brighter pitcher. 

She grew weaker and paler. 
Finally something fell on her leaf 
that looked like a worm, but it was 
only an alder tag. She didn’t even 
bother to close the leaf, and it slid 
off. Hope arose in her heart again 
when a catbird flying overhead 
dropped something from his beak 
that fell squarely on her open leaf, 
but it was only a piece of moss that 
he was carrying to line his nest. 
A raindrop fell on her open leaf. It 
was refreshing. Cousin Pitcher 
Plant’s words came back to her. 
She couldn’t just wait for some- 
thing to happen—she must do 
something to save herself. She 
drank the raindrop—it was good. 
She held her leaf out for more 
raindrops, and held it up to the 
sunshine that filtered through the 
bushes, till it turned a lovely color. 
She dug her roots deeper into the 
ground and ferreted out what little 
nourishment was left in the soil. 
With this she secreted honey, and 
although her mouth was water- 
ing for the honey, she used it to 
spread on her open leaf. 


Now her trap was perfect. She 
flaunted her color to flag the in- 
sects, and then offered them 
honey. They came in droves. She 
waited for a nice, fat one, before 
snapping her leaves together. My, 
he was good! She feasted on him 
for several days, then opened her 
leaf to let the scrags fall out, and 
baited it for the next victim. She 
never has to wait long, for now 
her leaf is a favorite stopping 
place for the biggest insects of 
the swamp. 

Cousin Venus is now as fat and 
as prosperous as Cousin Pitcher 
Plant, and she is very grateful to 
him for the lesson he taught her— 
the lesson of the swamp—that 
everyone who wants to live must 
stand on his own stem and figure 
out things for himself, and that 
there is always some way if he 
only thinks long enough, and 
works hard enough. 
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THE CHAMELEON 


I. Dyer Kuenstler 


AE 


THIS ODD LOOKING 
CHAMELEON LIVES 
IN AN AFRICAN 
JUNGLE. 
His SKIN CHANGES 
COLOR WITH HIS 
SURROUNDINGS 
WHICH ENABLES 
HIM TO HIDE 
FSIS FROM TREE- 

CLIMBING SNAKES. 
HE CAN Move 
HiS QUEER EYES 
{NDE PEN DENTLY 
OF EACH OTHER. 


HE WATCHES FOR 
AN APPROACHING 
ENEMY WITH HIS 
RIGHT EYE, AND 
FOR INSECTS 
WITH HIS LEFT. 
WHEN HE SEES 
A FLY, HE DOES 
NOT RACE ALONG 
THE BRANCH AFTER 
HE REACHES 
FORWARD AND 
SHOOTS OUT HIS 
LONG STICKY 
TONGUE AND 
CATCHES THE 
FLY ON THE TIP. 
THIS HAPPENS 
$0 QUICKLY YOU 
HARDLY SEE THE 
CHAMELEON MOVE. 
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The Moonlight Picnic 


Tene was going to be a 
June picnic, and all the Animal- 
town people were planning what 
to take to it. 

Mrs. Squirrel was chairman of 
the picnic committee. “What will 
vou bring?” she asked Mr. Pig. 

“Well, I’m all out of groceries 
just now,” he grunted. 

“Buy some, then,” Mrs. Squir- 
rel told him snapping her black 
eyes. Everyone knew that Mr. 
Pig liked to save his food for him- 
self, and that was not fair. 

“And what would you like to 
bring, Mrs. Goose?” 

“Oh, I'll bring a pickle salad,” 
she told Mrs. Squirrel, smiling. 

All of Mrs. Goose’s friends look- 
ed at each other. They thought 
that a salad made of pickles would 
be very queer indeed, and too sour 
to eat. Mrs. Squirrel said, “We 
never heard of anything like 
that.” 

“Oh, just trimmed with pic- 
kles,” explained Mrs. Goose. 
“Most of it is green stuff.” So 
everyone looked relieved. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
“let’s have this picnic a different 
kind of one.” 

“How different?’ asked Mr. 
Pig, who was afraid there would 
not be any food. 

“T have hooted Old Lady 
Owl, flapping her wings. ‘“‘Let’s 


“I have it,’’ hooted Old Lady Owl. 


make it a moonlight adventure! 
The moon is full, and it will be as 
bright as day.” 

Everyone thought this was a 
fine idea. A moonlight picnic in 
the Wild Woods! So they had it all 
planned; they would meet that 
night when the moon was up over 
the hill, when the Wild Woods 
were all light and silver shining. 

Mrs. Goose was very excited, 
gathering water cress and greens 
for her salad. She could hardly 
wait for the time to come. She 
ate only a light supper, for she 
wanted to be good and hungry for 
the picnic. She had a little rest, 
too, in the early evening, so she 
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Illustrated by the AUTHOR 


would feel bright and gay when 
it was late. 

But, oh dear, she slept later 
than she meant to! When she 
woke up it was high time to start, 
for the moon was way up over the 
hill. 

She put on her spotted dress 
and walking shoes, and took the 
bowl of salad. When she started 
along the path to the Wild Woods 
she was sorry that she had over- 
slept, for no one else seemed to be 
going, and she felt a bit queer 
about stepping all alone into the 
woods in the bright moonlight. 

When she came to the edge of 
the Wild Woods the moon shone 
straight before her. The trunks of 
the trees made long black shad- 
ows on the forest grass. 

The crickets were calling, and 
there were little sharp, crackly 
noises along the path behind her. 
They made Mrs. Goose a little ner- 
vous. Every bush had a shadow 
behind it. A twig snapped sudden- 
ly, very loud, and Mrs. Goose 
looked around; then quickly for- 
ward again, for she noticed all 
at once that something big and 
black and flat was coming after 
her. It had a long neck, like her; 
a giant long neck! 

Then she decided to take another 
peek around. Yes, the dark thing 
was moving behind her, right on 


“She was just rushing along—holding out the bowl of salad!” 
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the ground. She locked ahead 
again. “I'll stop still, for a mo- 
ment,” she thought, ‘“‘and see what 
happens.” She glanced over her 
goosie shoulder. Nothing was 
moving, this time, so she ran for- 
ward quickly. But she had just 
time to see that the flat black 
thing began to follow her again! 

“Of course it may catch up with 
me, whatever it is,’ worried Mrs. 
Goose, “but I must go on. There 
is nothing else to do!’”’ So she ran 
on, faster and faster, and when 
she came into sight of her friends, 
in the little hollow filled with 
moonlight, she was just rushing 
along—holding out the bowl of 
salad before her! 

“Oh, here you are, Mrs. Goose,” 
called Mrs. Squirrel. “But why 
are you hurrying so?” 

“Plenty of time—plenty of 
time—” called Old Lady Owl. 

“Don't drop the pickle salad,” 
grunted Mr. Pig. 

“How can you all talk that way, 
when I am in such danger?” called 
Mrs. Goose. “Something black and 
big and flat is chasing me! Look!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Goose dear, don’t you 
know what it is?” said Mrs. 
Sheep. “But you have never been 
out much in the moonlight have 
you?” 

“It’s only your own shadovw,’ 
said Black Cat. “Slow down!” 

Of course when Mrs. Goose 
realized that she was trying to 
run away from her own shadow 
she felt very much put out, and 
did not know whether to laugh 
or cry. So she decided to change 
the subject. She asked, ‘“‘Where 
shall I put this bowl? Where shall 
I sit?” 

“Put the bowl of salad here,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, who still kept 
on being chairman of the picnic 
committee. “And you sit by me, 
Mrs. Goose.” For she could see 
that her friend was very tired 
and warm and upset from run- 
ning at such a pace through the 
Wild Woods. 

“Well, now, who’ll eat the first 
sandwich?” laughed Mr. Pig. “I 
think I will.” 

“No, indeed, you will not,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Because first we 
are going to spread out the lunch 
and make it look pretty.” 


So they fixed the sandwiches 
on paper plates, and Mrs. Sheep 
had brought a checked cloth to 
put things on. 

Very soon the picnic was ready, 
and Mrs. Goose sat down quickly 
without looking much. 

But oh, the minute she was 
seated she realized that she had 
made another unfortunate mis- 


take. She had lowered herself 
right on her bowl of salad! 

Mrs. Goose did not know what 
to do. Then she decided not to say 
anything about it, for if she just 
kept on sitting there maybe they 
would just think she was ona 
stone, and would not notice. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel passed the 
sandwiches, Mrs. Sheep poured 
the lemonade, and everyone began 
to laugh and chatter, Mrs. Goose 
loudest of all, to cover up her mis- 
take. Black Cat was praising the 
sandwiches, when suddenly Mr. 
Pig began to look around, here 
and there and everywhere, and 
then suddenly his big voice 
boomed forth, “Where is that 
green salad trimmed with pickles? 
We need it to go with our first 
course.” 

Everyone else looked around, 
too, and then Mrs. Squirrel asked 
Mrs. Goose: “You did bring the 
salad, didn’t you? I asked you to 
put it right here.”’ 

“Right where?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, because she couldn’t think 
of anything else to say. 

“Right there where you are sit- 
ting,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 

“And that’s where it is, too,” 
quacked Three-Ducks. “Right 
there where she’s sitting. She’s 
sitting on it.” 

“In it, you mean,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Do get up, Mrs. Goose. 
How strange that you did not no- 
tice!” 

When Mrs. Goose got up the 
bowl got up too, because she had 
been wedged in, but they found 
that no harm had been done, for 
the salad was quite far down in- 
side and had not been squashed 
at all, 

So Mrs. Squirrel served it, and 
everyone said that the pickles 
made it just delicious. 

Then they all ate and ate, and 
had a perfectly lovely time there 


“Here she is,’”? whispered Mrs. 
Squirrel. 


CLOVER BLOSSOMS 
MARY SPENCE 


[ love the clover blossoms, 
White or tinged with pink. 
They have a dainty fragrance. 

And busy bees, I think, 
Must like their kind of honey; 
So many stop to drink! 


in the moonlight. Even Mr. Pig 
had been generous, and had 
brought a lot of fruit and cookies. 

They got to laughing and jok- 
ing and singing songs; Three- 
Ducks did a little dance, and Old 
Lady Owl made some special long, 
loud hoots that made the echoes 
come back from the side of the 
hill. Black Cat climbed a tree to 
look at the moon better, and came 
down so fast that everyone 
laughed. Before the Animaltown 
people had realized it, the picnic 
was Over and it was time to go 
home. 

“Well, we are all getting a bit 
sleepy, anyway,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel, yawning, and showing all her 
little white teeth. “‘Let’s pack the 
things up.” 

So they got ready, and walked 
along, carrying their empty bas- 
kets and pails, and they had gone 
quite a little way before someone 
asked, “Why, where is Mrs. 
Goose ?”’ 

It seemed funny that no one had 
missed her; but nobody had! 

So they all trooped back to the 
little hollow, and looked around. 
“Here she is!” whispered Mrs. 
Squirrel; and there was Mrs. 
Goose asleep behind a tree, with 
her head on the pickle bowl, for 
a pillow. 

She was very much upset when 
they waked her up and told her 
they had nearly left her there. 

“Well, never mind,” said Old 
Lady Owl. “The moonlight picnic 
has been a great success, and we 
must have another one like this 
sometime.” 

Mrs. Goose yawned a great 
yawn. She saw the shadow of her 
bill open and shut. She was think- 
ing that she liked daylight picnics 
better. “I made three mistakes to- 
night, and that is too many. I was 
afraid of my shadow, I sat on the 
pickle bowl, and I went to sleep 
behind that tree.” 

When she went up on her own 
porch she said, “Good morning” 
instead of “Good night,” to Mrs. 

Squirrel, because the moonlight 
was as bright as day. 

That was her fourth mistake. 
But Mrs. Squirrel was sleepy, too, 
and didn’t even notice. 
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Roy made arms and legs for Pete! 


The Naughty Balloon 


KARIN ASBRAND 


fioU must not cross the 
street,” Mother said to Roy. “I am 
going to give you and Dotty eacha 
balloon, Roy, but you must stay 
here in your own yard and play 
with them.” 

“Must not cross the street,” 
echoed Roy, jumping up and down 
and clapping his hands in his ex- 
citement. “Uncle John is going to 
take us to the circus this after- 
noon.” 

“Tf you are good,” Mother re- 
minded him. Then she left the chil- 
dren to play with their balloons. 
Dotty’s balloon was a bright yel- 
low one with a bluebird on it. 
Roy’s was a gay red one with a 
saucy round face and a naughty 
look in his eyes. 


“T shall call you Pete,” he said 
to his balloon which seemed to 
wink back his approval. 

“T shall call mine Happiness!” 
cried Dotty, running around the 
yard with her balloon trailing 
back over her shoulder. “Blue- 
birds are for happiness.” 

From out of the collection of 
marbles, string, pebbles, and 
what-nots in his pockets, Roy 
found enough string to make arms 
and legs for Pete. 

“Now,” he said, proudly show- 
ing him to Dotty, “‘Pete has two 
arms and two legs as well as a 
head.” 

“Look out he doesn’t walk away 
with you,” warned Dotty. “He 
looks like an imp to me.” 


Actually Pete was struggling 
hard to get away. 

“You can’t get away from me!” 
said Roy. “Just because I gave you 
arms and legs doesn’t mean you 
can run away. You belong to me, 
you know.” 

But Pete tugged and tugged, and 
soon Roy found himself outside 
of his own yard and across the 
street. 

“You better come back,” Dotty 
called after him. 

“But I can’t cross the street,” 
cried Roy. 

“Well, stay there then,” Dotty 
yelled back. “You just wait and 
see what will happen to you.” 

Roy sat down disconsolately un- 
der a tree to wonder what he 
should do about it. Pete grinned 
at him and did some tricks with 
his arms and legs so Roy almost 
forgot about his troubles. 

“See what you did,” he said to 
Pete. ‘““Made me cross the street 
and everything.” 

“Come on,” whispered Pete in 
his ear. “Let’s go farther. There’s 
no fun sitting around here. Let’s 
go places and see the world.” 

“Can you talk?” gasped Roy, al- 
most letting go of the string in 
his astonishment. 

“Of course I can talk,” retorted 
Pete, indignantly. “Can’t you?” 

“But Iam a boy,” grunted Roy. 

“So am I,” giggled Pete. “You 
made me one, didn’t you? I’m go- 
ing to use these arms and legs, 
too. Come along.” 

Roy shook his head. “No!’’ he 
objected, crossly. “I'll go along 
with you but you aren’t going to 
use your arms and legs.” 

“That’s what you think,” laugh- 
ed Pete. 

Pete tugged and tugged. Roy 
had to get up and follow him 
around the corner, up one street 
and down the next, around a block 
and across another street until 
Roy was so dizzy that he did not 
know where he was at all. 

“T want my mother!” he wailed. 

“What a cry baby you turned 
out to be!” jeered Pete. “Let me 
go and I will tell you how to get 
back to your mother.” 

“No. I don’t want to be left 
alone.” 

“You wouldn’t be alone. There 
is a cow over there in the pasture.” 

“IT don’t like cows,” objected 
Roy. “‘I don’t want to be left alone 
with them.” 

“Then come along with me,” 
urged Pete, tugging still harder to 
get away. “Or else let me go.” 

“No,” said Roy, clinging still 
harder to Pete. 

“T’ll call the Wind to help me,” 
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sighed Pete. “Come, friend Wind. 
Blow hard so that I can break 
away from this stubborn little 
boy. I want to fly, and though he 
gave me some arms and legs, he 
gave me no wings.” 

“Folks as naughty as you. don’t 
deserve wings,” said a voice high 
up in the oak tree. 

They looked up and there sat 
the Bluebird above Dotty’s bal- 
loon, 

“How did you get away, Happi- 
ness?” asked Roy, politely. 

“T have wings, so I can fly,” ex- 
plained Bluebird. ‘I came here to 
look after you when I saw how 
naughty Pete was going to be.” 

“Huh,” snorted Pete. ‘“Who’s 
afraid of you? Where are you, 
Wind? Come on, let’s go.” 

“‘Whooo-00 wants me?” mut- 
tered the Wind. 

“IT do,” whined Pete. “I want to 
fly.”’ 

“How can you fly 
wings?” the Wind 
know. 

“Just give me a chance,” cried 
the naughty balloon. “I'll show 
you. After all, I’m full of air.” 

air,” jeered Bluebird. ‘“‘No- 
body gets very far on that.” 

“Give me a chance—just,” in- 
sisted Pete. “I'll show you how far 
I can get.” 

He gave a final tug, and was 
free, leaving a piece of string in 
Roy’s hands. He began to soar 
gently on the breath of the Wind. 

“Ha ha ha,” he laughed, wav- 
ing his arms and legs about, and 
looking down impishly at Roy, 
who stretched out both arms to 
catch him if he fell. “These are in- 
deed fine arms and legs you gave 
me, Roy.” 

He did a naughty dance in the 
air, twisting his stringy arms and 
legs this way and that. He looked 
very funny. Roy laughed in spite 
of himself. 


without 
wanted to 


“T am free,” exulted Pete. “I 
shall do as I please the rest of my 
life.”’ 

““Nobody can do that and be hap- 
py,” sighed Bluebird. 

“Just watch me,” insisted the 
naughty balloon. 

““Your—minutes — are — num- 
bered!”” growled the oak, reach- 
ing out a long arm and seizing 
him by one of his stringy legs. 

“Ouch!” yelled Pete. “Lemme 
go!” 

The Oak held him more tightly. 

“Pooh,” boasted Pete, “‘I can get 
away if I want to.” 

“That's what you 
grunted the Oak. 

“Why don’t you then?” asked 
Roy. “If it’s so easy, go ahead. I 
bet you wish you had behaved 
yourself now.” 

“T do not,” sniffed Pete, tugging 
hard. “I told you I would get away, 
and I will.” 

Roy began to be very angry 
with Pete. He knew now how his 
mother felt when he crossed the 
street, and when he didn’t come 
when he was called. 

“Next time,” he said, “‘I’ll know 
better than to give you arms and 
legs.” 

“Lot of good they are doing me 
anyhow,” said Pete, angrily. 
“Why don’t you go home, Sissy ?” 

“I’m not a Sissy,” pouted Roy. 
Besides, I’m waiting for you.” 

“T’m free!’ shouted Pete. “I’m 
free!’ With a final tug he freed 
himself again, and soared up, up, 
stopping just long enough to make 
a naughty face at Roy, which was 
his undoing for, pouf! he hit his 
face ona small, protruding twig of 
the Oak, and dropped dejectedly 
to the ground, a mass of tangled 
string and dull red skin clinging 
to the end of the stick which had 
been his body. 

“He can’t say he wasn’t 
warned,” sighed the Oak. “He 


think,” 
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knew everything, that one. He was 
too smart for his own good.” 

“Happiness,” quoth Bluebird, 
sagely, “comes only to the wise 
who take timely warning.” 

Roy sadly picked up what was 
left of Pete. 

“T wish you had listened to me,” 
he whispered to him. 

“T willy fly ahead of you, Roy,” 
warbled Bluebird, “and show you 
the way home.” 

“Thank you, dear Happiness,” 
said Roy, politely. 

Bluebird took him home by a 
short cut so he did not need to 
cross any streets, but when he 
came to the place where he had sat 
down under the tree with Pete, 
he said, “I will have to stay here, 
Bluebird. My mother won’t let me 
cross the street, you know.” 


Then somebody was shaking 
him very hard. 
“For goodness’ sake,’ Dotty 


was saying, “what a place to fall 
asleep! Uncle John is all ready to 
take us to the circus now. You 
really shouldn’t go. You were a 
naughty boy and crossed the 
street. But I won’t tell — this 
time.”’ 

Roy rubbed his eyes. So it was 
all a dream, was it? He looked 
around for Pete. There he lay on 
the ground, a bit of dull red skin 
clinging to the end of a stick. 

“Poor Pete,” mourned Roy, 
taking Dotty’s hand and looking 
up and down the street for auto- 
mobiles. When the traffic light 
was red and yellow they scurried 
across the street. ‘““He was a very 
naughty balloon.” 

Dotty was not listening to him 
at all. She was too eager to get to 
the circus to pay any attention 
to anything else. 

“Well,” he ruminated to him- 
self, “I am glad that nobody but 
me knows how very naughty he 
really was.” 


TO AVOID ACCIDENTS 


When you’re through playing with 


your bike 


Or with your skates or ball, 
You ought to put each in its place 


So folks won’t trip and fall. 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


For should someone be badly hurt 
You’d really be to blame, 
And I am certain you don’t want 


To make a person lame. 
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The Poetry Corner 


PLAYING IN THE RAIN 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When rain comes pouring down 


and down, 


And lands in groups and huddles, 


I like to put my rainclothes on 
And splash in all the puddles. 


I put galoshes on my feet; 
My raincoat, too, I wear; 


Of course, I put my rain hat on 


To cover up my hair. 


Then, with my rubber clothes 
me, 
It’s outdoors that I go. 


For playing in the rain is quite 


The greatest fun I know! 


STARTING HABITS 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 
“Great oaks 
From acorns grow!” 
Said Benjamin Franklin, 
Long ago! 


Habits, too, 
Like tree or weed, 
Grow from very 
Tiny seed. 


Start a habit— 
It will grow, 
You will reap 
The seed you sow! 


THE CHIPMUNK 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The chipmunk has a shopping bag 


In which to gather seeds; 
He stores them in his granary 
To meet his winter needs. 


Inside his*cheeks he has a pouch 


In which to carry things, 


He fills it up with nuts and seeds 


And then away he springs! 


SHARING 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I think that Easter ‘bunnies 
Are really very kind 


To hide their pretty colored eggs 
Where they’re not hard to find. 


And so when I have gathered all 


The bunny left for me 


I’}] share them with the boys and 


girls 
The bunnies failed to see. 


GOD GIVETH US RICHLY 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
God giveth us richly 
All things to enjoy, 
He shares all His riches 
With each girl and boy! 


He gives us protection 
From sickness and fear; 
In seasons of sadness 
He’s precious and near. 


God gives of His bounty; 
We have but to ask, 
And He will assist us 
With each trying task. 
God gives to us richly 
His care from above; 
Goda’s gifts are abundant, 
And given in love! 


THE HONEY JAR 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I found a mammoth honey jar: 


It was the strangest sight 


With all the bees aflying round 


And buzzing in delight. 


You see, it was a clover field 
Chockful of blossoms red 


That gladly gave their nectar up 


To keep the bees well fed. 


And I can have some honey, too, 
Because the bees won’t need 
All that they store within their 


hive— 
“Twill be a treat indeed. 


DURING VACATION 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The schoolhouse is quiet 
For no one is there. 
Vacation has started 
And all is quite bare. 


The blackboards are washed 
And the chairs are all piled. 


There isn’t a principal, 
Teacher, or child. 


The halls have no traffic. 
The bell never rings. 
The fountain is idle, 
And so are the swings. 


Vacation has started. 
There isn’t a doubt. 

The schoolhouse is quiet, 
And no one’s about! 
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BOTH NIGHT AND DAY 


ELLA WATERBURY GARDNER 


The evening’s come. 
The dark is near. 
I run inside. 
A little fear 
Is coming when 
The night is here. 


The bright day comes 
With waving trees 
And butterflies. 
In this warm breeze 
I run outdoors 
With birds and bees. 


But Mother says, 
Both day and night, 

That God is near 
With kindly light, 

And when it’s dark 
I’m in His sight. 


EVERY DAY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
I’m full of pep 
In every step. 
I like to skip and run. 
I work and play 
*Most every day. 
I have a lot of fun! 


JUST AN IDEA 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Don’t you think 

It would be fun 

To climb a ladder 
To the Sun, 

And see the Planets 
One by one? 


I think it would 
Be lots of fun! 


MY DENTIST 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


My dentist is a pleasant man. 
He’s nice as he can be. 
So I don’t mind a single bit 
To see him frequently. 


He puts a bib around my neck 
And tells me, “Open wide !”’ 

Then when my jaws are apart 
He looks around inside. 


He calls my teeth by different 
names 

That I have never heard: 

Like mo-lars, or bi-cus-pids . . 

Names that sound to me absurd. 


I like my dentist very much. 
I think he likes me, too, 
Because I follow his advice 
*Bout what I am to do. 
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Question: In our school (6-6 plan), we now have 
Premotional Exercises at the close of school for 
the Sixth Grade, having discontinued Eighth 
Grade Graduation Exercises. Can you suggest 
sources of suitable material which may be sug- 
gestive? This year we would like to use the theme 
“Internationalism” or something akin but we do 
not have to use that. 


ANSWER: I do hope my suggestions will be of help 
to you. You might wish to have as a theme for your 
program, “World Friendships” or “The World We 
Want to Live In.” I think the children themselves 
could build up very interesting units on the latter 
subject and dramatize them. They could show Em- 
ployment, Education, Youth, Family Life, the 
Farm, etc. An interesting film has been worked out 
on “The World We Want to Live In” and will be 
sent free by writing to National Conference of 
Christians & Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
The National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., sends out some very in- 
teresting small plays—viz., The Search of the Ages, 
10c (Elem. School); And the Stars Heard, 15c 
(Elem. School) ; Free Men—A Drama of Democ- 
racy, 10c; The Cavalcade of Freedom, 10¢c (High 
School) : We Hold These Truths, 25¢e (High School). 
Small booklets which might give you ideas: Educa- 
tion for World Peace, Matthews, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace Lib., 700 Jackson PIl., 
Washington, D. C. Booklet put out by Committee of 
World Friendship Among Children, 289 Fourth 
Ave., New York. The National Geographic Society, 
16th & M. St., Washington, D. C., puts out interest- 
ing pamphlets on this subject. If I were you, I’d let 
the children themselves originate and carry out the 
plan. They could do a series of dramatizations 
called ‘‘Cavaleade of Freedom” which would be 
thrilling. The program could end with choral read- 
ing of ‘‘Thirteen Sisters,” Binet. See the Reading 
Chorus, Hicks (Noble & Noble). 


Question: May we ask you if you can furnish 
us with the publisher’s addresses of “Stone- 
Grover Classification Test for Beginners in Read- 


ing.” and the “Lee-Clark Reading Readiness 
Test”? 


ANSWER: ‘“‘Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test,” 
published by Southern California School Book De- 
pository, Hollywood, Calif.; “Stone-Grover Classifi- 
cation Test for Beginners,” published by World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Question: Could you please outline some simple 
ear-training devices for Grade 1? 


ANSWER: The following I use frequently: 1. 
Having the children recognize the beginning of 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration, YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


their own names. I know some children in this 
room whose name begins like “box’”’ (Betty, Bob). 
2. Finding things in the room that begin like Don- 
ald’s name (desk), etc. 3. Having the children give 
words that start like “rain,” “spring,” “class,” ete. 
4. The teacher giving the piece of a word like ‘‘ca’”’ 
and asking the children to complete (carrot, cab- 
bage, catch, ete.). 5. The teacher sounding lists of 
words like man, back, may, put, pet, will, bed, bad, 
mat. Children to tell which words in the lists begin 
the same. 6. Saying Mother Goose rhymes to catch 
which words sound alike, 


Question: Kindly mail me your list of free film- 
strips, if such is available. 


ANSWER: This list was available before the war 
broke. It might be well to check up each thoroughly 
before recommending to others. Alaska—Yukon. 
Moving pictures obtained from Canadian Pacific 
R. R., Windsor Sta., Montreal, Canada. Canada— 
‘Policing the Arctic,” No. 166; “Frontiers of the 
North,” No. 165; “Glimpses of Greenland,” No. 163. 
Moving Picture (Courtesy Canadian Govt.) ob- 
tained from American Museum of Natural History. 
Dr. George H. Sherwood, Dept. of Ed., Film Div. 
77th St. and Central Park West, N. Y. China—Pid- 
gin Land. Shanghai, Hangchow and Nanking; Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway, Windsor Sta., Montreal, 
Can. Clothing—Romance of Rayon, No. 28; A Wool- 
en Yarn, No. 19; How Men’s Clothing Is Made, 
No. 238; American Museum of Natural Hist., Dept. 
of Ed., Film Div. 77th St. and Central Park West, 
N. Y. The Story of Leather, Moving Picture, 2 reels. 
Tanners Council of America, 100 Gold St., N. Y. 
Coal, Bituminous Coal, No. 17; American Museum 
of Natural History, Dr. Sherwood, Dept. of Ed., 
77th St. and Central Park West, N. Y. Coffee, No. 
16, American Museum of Natural History. Cotton, 
No. 85, No. 1385, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. European Countries. What Country, Please? 
No. 193, American Museum of Natural History. 
Fish, No. 91, American Museum of Natural History. 
Grains, No. 182, American Museum of Natural] His- 
tory. Sugar, No. 133, American Museum of Natura! 
History. Apples of Annapolis, No. 66, American 
Museum of Natural History. Banana Land, No. 70, 
American Museum of Natural History. Light of 
Race, No. 185, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Drinking Health, No. 24, American Museum 
of Natural History. “The Little Dutch Tulip Girl,” 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 130 W. 46th 
St., N. Y. “Last Stand of the Red Man,” Institution- 
al Cinema. “A Ramble in Erin,” American Museum 
of Natural History. Iron and Steel, Nos. 181, 182, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Macaroni Letters for 
Word-Building 


ONE of the handiest teaching 
aids in our first grade classroom 
is acardboard box full of macaroni 
letters—the kind grocers sell for 
making alphabet soup. When the 
desks are cleared, we give each 
child a small handful of the letters 
to form words written on the 
blackboard or original lists of 
words he has learned. When the 
letters become soiled or broken, 
they can be replaced for only a few 
pennies. 

— MARGARET HARMON 


Health Game 
CHILDREN like new games, 
especially those that hold their in- 
terest. I asked the children to 
think of a fruit, vegetable or some 
food good for health, then from 
that particular fruit, vegetable or 
food to write a word. One boy 
thought of cabbage and he wrote 
“cab,” while another boy thought 
of apricot and he wrote “cot.” A 
girl thought of carrots and she 
wrote “car.” 

After every child in the room 
had dropped one word into the 
box, the game started. 

The first boy to pick out a word 
picked the word “‘let.’’ He then had 
to guess what vegetable, fruit or 
food that came from. He guessed 
“‘lettuce,’”’ which was right. The 
next boy picked out the word “‘oat”’ 
and he guessed ‘‘oatmeal,”” which 
was also right. The children en- 
joyed the game and it held their 
interest. 

—HELEN C. LARGE 


To Increase the Sale of 

War Stamps 

To increase your sale of War 
Stamps, I would suggest that you 
make a white Victory “V” about 
7x 10x 1 and mount on a piece of 
blue paper, leaving space at the 
top for the name to be written, per- 
haps in white pencil. Each child 
who purchases stamps in school 
has a Victory “V” and for each 
25c worth is given a red parquetry 
circle to paste on the “V.”’ When 
full it represents $4.50 and the 
child is given a gold star and an- 
other “V”’ is started. 
—ROTHA E. GATES 


Cigar-box Receptacles 
WHEN tables are used by 
children, it often becomes neces- 
sary to have a special receptacle 


for crayons, pencils, etc. There is 
nothing better than cigar boxes 
for this purpose. The outer surface 
should be decorated. Pretty pic- 
tures or wallpaper pasted on the 
box is the simplest form of decora- 
tion. However, designs, carved, 
painted or crayoned on the wood, 
can be used with some children. 
Each box should be original in or- 
der to distinguish it for practical 
purposes, as well as to permit in- 
dividual creativeness to operate. 
——BERTHA G. RAMES 


Teaching Color 


CALCIMINE or the powdered 
tempera paints is a good medium 
for teaching color to young chil- 
dren. The primary colors—blue, 
red and yellow—are presented 
first, by placing the pretty colored 
powder in clear wine glasses, four 
or five inches in height. These 
small drinking glasses are better 
than glass tubes because the chil- 
dren can look directly at the color 
and take it out and mix it with 
water when needed. The second- 
ary colors—green, brown and vio- 
let—should be made by the chil- 
dren. The entire prismatic chart 
can be made by elder children. The 
glasses of liquid colors should be 
properly arranged and_ placed 
where the children can see them 


Note: Contributions for this 
Department are always  wel- 
come. The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 
proved valuable and popular. 


We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 
how you solved a teaching prob- 
lem, how you are expressing new 
ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be typed; 
if seasonal, submitted three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tributions used we will send one 


dollar upon publication. 


Address: AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield 2. Mass. 


daily. Actual experience in mixing 
and handling colors is the best of 
learning—much better than teach- 
ing the colors by use of colored pa- 
pers only. 

—BERTHA G. RAMES 


An Addition Problem 
ONE of the big tasks of Grade 
II is to perfect the addition com- 
binations. Of all these combina- 
tions, 9+ 7=—16 appears to be 
(Continued on page 63) 


They Know the Val 


Young America can’t get to the fighting fronts, but they 


f Waste Paper 


are doing 


a great job of backing up the boys. These Junior Service Wardens 
in Post ten, Sector eight, Zone 25, Philadelphia, are going all out to 
help overcome the critical waste paper shortage. Waste paper is 
doing a vital war job. Food, blood plasma, ammunition, medical 
supplies are all shipped in containers made of reprocessed scrap. 
How about it? Can the boys depend on you to do your share? It may 
mean the saving of some boy’s life! 


(Phil. Evening Bulletin Photo) 
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Tested Schoolroom 
Helps 


(Continued from page 61) 


the most difficult. In order to give 
this abstract fact an association, 
a place to rest, an attachment ‘for 
the mind, the children and I chose 
a picture on the schoolroom wall. 
It is a picture of Sir Francis 
Drake’s son looking out to sea. We 
thought the boy must be about 16 
years old, which idea fitted our 
needs. On this picture I attached 
the flash card 9 + 7 = 16. It re- 
mained there only two days. In 
that time the association was 
made. Ever after in number drill 
periods or at any time when the 
combination came up it was only 
necessary to look at the picture in 
order to get the correct response. 
This reminds us of the very inter- 
esting little story of a fourth grade 
3etty who named her doll 56” in 
order to get an association for a 
fact difficult for her to recall. 
—BERTHA G. RAMES 


Daily Progress Reading Cards 

AT the beginning of each 
term, after having divided my Sec- 
ond Grade class into three distinct 
groups, namely, the Orioles, the 
Robins and the Bobolinks, accord- 
ing to reading ability, I give each 
pupil a plain white index card 
(5”x3”) on which is 


mimeo- 
graphed the following: 
Name of School 
Grade 
Group. ... 


Daily Record of Progress in Read- 
ing 

The following graph: 

The names of the days of the 
week are placed in column form 
and lines then drawn to provide 
space for the daily mark for a 
period of six weeks. At the end of 
which time, the completed card is 
placed in his term scrapbook, and 
a new card begun. 


At the bottom of the card there 
is typed the following system of 
grading: 

* — Excellent A — Good 
B = Fair C = Poor 

Each child keeps his card in a 
library pocket which is pasted in 
his reader. The child is rated daily 
and the results marked on the 
card. The card is brought home 
each evening and at the end of the 
week the parent’s signature is 
affixed to the back of the card. 

Parents have told me time and 
time again how grateful they are 
for these little cards as they enable 


them to see at a glance the daily | 
progress their children are mak- | 
ing. 

I have found that the children 
themselves are delighted with the 
system of rating and have shown | 
great effort to obtain the much 
coveted star. Furthermore, it is a 
splendid check for the teacher, | 
herself. 

—SISTER MARITA THERESE 


Motivated 
Re-Reading 


(Continued from page 7) 


approaches. Children must re- 
read, if the repetition is interesting | 
and vital, it is of more value. Mor- | 
rison says in his book, Basie Prin- 
ciples in Education: “It is not too 
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“WYOUR CROWD 


much to say that appetite is by far | = : 


the most influential factor in the | 


process of education.”? Make chil- 
dren want to re-read and the prac- 
tice will be worth while. 


The following books and articles | | 


have been found to contain helpful 


material on motivated re-reading: | 
1. Gates, A., and Mary M. Bart- | 


lett, Teachers Manual for Down 
Our Street, New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1939. 

2. Gordon, Dorothy, “Improved 
Study Reading in 
Grades,” Midland Schools, April, 


the Middle | 


1937, p. 282. 

3. Hildreth, Gertrude, and oth- 
ers, Third Reader Manual, Chica- 
go: John C. Winston Co., 1940. 

4, Hildreth, Gertrude, and oth- 
ers, First Reader Manual, Chica- 
go: John C. Winston Co., 1940. 

5. McKee, Paul, Reading and 
Literature in the Elementary 
School, New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1934, pp. 210-220. 


6. O’Donnell, Mabel, Guidebook | 


for Teachers, Third Year, Alice 
and Jerry Series, Evanston, IIl.: 
Row Peterson and Company, 
1937. 

7. Pennell, Mary E., and Alice 
M. Cusack, The Teachers Manual 
to Accompany the Children’s Own 


Readers, New Edition, Book Two | 
and Book Three, Chicago: Ginn | 


and Co., 1936. 

8. Pennell, Mary E., and Alice 
M. Cusack, The Teachers Manual 
to Accompany the Children’s Own 
Readers, New Edition, First 
Grade, Chicago: Ginn and Co., 
1936. 


9. Pennell, Mary E., and Alice | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


M. Cusack, The Teaching of Read- 
ing for Better Living, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 


1 Morrison, Henry. Basic Principles in Edu- 
cation. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1934, 
page 181. 


THIS BOOK TELLS YOU HOW 
TO DECORATE YOUR WARD- 
ROBE WITH COLOR! 


Girts, wouldn’t you like to have a 
wardrobe that’s distinctive and differ- 
ent, something that you could not buy at 
the stores? A smart summer outfit deco- 
rated with your own design, a blouse 
with your own monogram, even a for- 
mal with a big brightly colored flower 
splashed across the skirt? 


It’s fun to use Prang Textile Colors, 
and so easy! They are washable, dry- 
cleanable and will not fade. 


Send for the 
BOOK 


Send today for the book 
DO IT YOURSELF that 
gives you dozens and 
dozens of ideas and sug- 
gested designs, and tells 
you how to make your 
wardrobe, draperies and 
even household linens 
glow with color. Just mail the coupon and 
25ec and your copy will be forwarded im- 


| mediately. 


Send for it today 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Dept. 118, Sandusky, Ohio 


Please send me DO IT YOUBSELF. | enclose | 
25¢ a 

Name | 
Address .. 
City a State 
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THE READING CLINIC 


School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
READING INSTRUCTION 


Crowded conditions created by 
the number of armed forces sta- 
tioned on the campus of the Penn- 
sylvania State College have again 
necessitated the postponement of 
the annual Conference on Reading 
Instruction from April to July 19, 
20, and 21, 1944. The main theme 
of the conference this year will be 
Developing Basic Reading Abili- 
ties. The conference activities 
have been organized around dem- 
onstrations in the Summer Session 
Demonstration School, seminars, 
and lectures. Sectional meetings 
will be differentiated for elemen- 
tary and _ secondary teachers, 
teachers of exceptional children, 
supervisors and school psycholo- 
gists. 

Speakers include Dr. Leo J. 
Brueckner, University of Minne- 
sota; Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Di- 
rector of the Reading Clinic, the 
State College; Dr. 

. M. Garver, University of Penn- 
ai Miss Carol Hovious, 
Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, San Benito County High 
School and Junior College, Hol- 
lister, Calif., and Summer Session 
Instructor at the Pennsylvania 
State College; Miss Eleanor John- 
son, Managing Editor of the 
American Education Press; Dr. 
Charles Manwiller, Board of Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh; Dr. Conrad 
Seegars, Temple University; Miss 
Carolyn Welch, Supervisor of 
Reading Clinic Laboratory School, 
the Pennsylvania State College; 
and Dr. Gerald A. Yoakam, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Demonstrations will be conduct- 
ed by the staff of the Summer Ses- 
sion Demonstration School admin- 
istered by Superintendent Jo 
Hays. Discussion leaders include 
Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Chelten- 
ham Township Public Schools, El- 
kins Park; Dr. Catherine Geary, 
Director of Elementary Education 
in Chester; Miss Victoria Lyles, 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Director of Elementary Education 
in York; and others to be an- 
nounced. 

Complete copies of the program 
may be obtained by writing to Miss 
Betty J. Haugh, Reading Clinic 
Secretary, Room 8, Burrowes 
Education Building, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 


Farm Poster 
(See Page 42) 

This little boy is watching his 
father and helper cut the field of 
wheat. Have you ever watched 
wheat being harvested ? 

Wheat, oats and rye are sown 
quite early in the spring on the 
farm. These crops ripen in mid- 
summer, about July, and are cut 
by the farmer. Then they are 
piled into a shock as you see in 
the poster. 

Later 


the grain is separated 
from the stalk by a threshing 
machine. The grain is taken to 


market. Our daily bread and ce- 
reals are made from this grain 
which the farmer raised. 

Color the shocks and uncut field 
a golden yellow. The cut field is 
light yellow and brown. The barn 
red with gray roof; tractor green 
and black. The boy has a red- 
checked shirt with blue jeans. 


Nutrition Poster 
(See Page 43) 


Cereals help our bodies grow 
big and strong. Do you have a ce- 
real for breakfast? What cereal 
do you like best? 

Name a hot cereal that is good 
for us. Name a cold cereal. Where 
do these cereals come from? 

Color the poster. The oatmeal 
cereal box is red with blue bands 
at top and bottom. The corn ce- 
real box is orange with green bor- 
ders, green shoes and gloves. The 
wheat box is yellow and the rice 
is orange. Color the shoes of the 
leader red; also make a red bor- 
der around the poster. 


Education is a companion which 


no misfortune can depress—no 


In the Better 
Positions 


Opportunity knocks now as never before 


FREE ENROLLMENT 


NATL 


Largest, 


>. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ 


Write For Enrollment Material 


Member 


Agency in the West 


Lester L. Van Nostrand 


Milton Bradley Company announces with 
leep regret the death of its Pacific Coast 
representative, Lester Van Nostrand, on 
April 20, 1944. 

Mr. Van Nostrand has 
of the Milton Bradley Company’s interests 
west of the Rocky Mountains since 1909, 
having succeeded Mr. H. O. Palen as man 
ager of its San Francisco office and ware- 
nouse, 


Mr. 


been in charge 


Van Nostrand was well and favor 
ably known to teachers and school officials 
trom Arizona to the Canadian border over 
the many years which he traveled 


this vast 
territory. 


crime destroy—no enemy alienate 
—no despotism enslave. At home, 
a friend; abroad, an introduction; 
in solitude, a solace; and in society, 
an ornament. Without it, what is 
man? a splendid slave, a reasoning 
savage. —VARLE 


Sittional Colle lege of 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa 
tion center. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and coMege graduates. Summer terms: 
June 5, 19, July 17, and 31. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 412G, EVANSTON, ILL 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
GEORGE M. HENDRY CO 
LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


THE 
West 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
\ complete stock of their mer- 
chandise is carried in Kansas City 
t all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS.. 


922 Oak Street, 


Ine. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 


/L INTE 


CLAY - MADE iN U-S-A. 


than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be just naturally inspirational. It 


suggests all the things little fingers can make — animals, figures, flowers, 


fruits, etc. Its soft 


pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Teachers, too, recommend 


for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline 
is used—just put it away in its box until next time. 


PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all details are 
satisfactory she simply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is ready for the pupil’s use. 

PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. 


Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 


Order from your school supply dealer. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD (2), MASS. 


New York (10) : 200 Fifth Ave., 


456K Clay Color 
456J Cream (Red) 


811S. Wabash Ave., Chicago (5) 


Made in the following colors: 
156R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
156M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456A Terra Cotta 


Price, per pound pkg., 35c 


456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4 lb. ea., Cream, 


Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, Dark 
Brown Price, 40c 


c 
CLAY — 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 

ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 

AND PLASTIC-FOR USE IN 

EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 

DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED. 
ART SCHOOLS. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD.MASSACHUSETTS 


| THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL | 
MADE 
| 
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offers 2 big new booklets to help you 
with Air Age Education! 


® The most authoritative non-technical 
booklets ever published on the vital 
subject of Air Age Education! 


Board* and 
trans- 


® Edited by our Advisory 
experts in aviation and air 
portation! 


Prepared for teachers, supervisors and educational administrators in 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
“Into The Air Age” 
N. L. ENGeLuarpt, Jr., Ph. D. 
\ir-Age Education Research Advisory Board* 


Illustrated with 40 be autiful drawings, this booklet can be us¢ d asa 
foundation for curriculum revision, is excellent as basic reference for 
students in teachers’ colleges, summer schools and workshops. Also 
will prove helpful to teachers in organizing next year’s units and activ- 
ities. Contents deal with physical and social concepts of flight and 
educational implications of the Air Age. Concise, absorbing and non- 
technical, this authoritative booklet will stimulate your thinking and 


help you guide your students 


(right) N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR., DIR., 
Air-Age Education Research 


*ADVISORY BOARD 

Ben M. Cherrington, Chancellor, University 

of Denver; Edwin A. Lee, Dean, School of 

Education, University of California at Los Angeles; Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Penn 


— 
Rice with purchase of either or both of these booklets 
a gift copy of the new, illustrated publication: **Air-Age Educa- 
tion News.’’ 12 large pages of information and pictures de- 
signed to help you teach and to add new interest to lessons! 


SEND COUPON NOW! 
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© Profusely illustrated. Printed in two 


colors! 


© 32 big pages in each—alive with useful 
educational material! 


© Only 25¢ each—including postage! 


® Send coupon for them NOW — get free 
gift booklet! 


Prepared for teachers and vocational counsellors, and for boys and girls in 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
“Opportunities for Youth in Air Transportation” 
by Frances Aves Smitu, M.A. and 


N. L. ENGevuarpt, Jr., Ph. D. 


ine advice f ine 


Advisory Board* and 10 Airline Executives 


Illustrated with 52 photographs of airline men and women at work, 
this comprehensive booklet describes in detail a variety of airlin 
positions. These include piloting, stewardess service, ticket selling, 
airliner operations and maintenance, passenger service and others 
Booklet tells what training and education positions require. It lists 
suggested preparatory courses for each position, is an unmatched 
reference booklet for vocational counsellors—and an outstanding 
guide forevery boy and girlinterested in a future in air transportation 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH Dept. E- 9 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find (check or money order) 
copies of “INTO THE AIR AGE” (25¢ each) 
copies of “OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH IN 
AIR TRANSPORTATION” (25¢ each) 


— 
*S Por | 
| | 
| 
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